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Money Saved 
Time Saved 


service. 











Bee Supplies 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with WEBER’S 
Send us a list of your wants and we 
will quote you prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 









































| WE MANUFACTURE 


BEE SUPPLIES 


THAT szce so SATISFY 
Made to 
Order your supplies now and 
make sure of having them 
ready on time. We have a 
complete line of supplies on 
| hand at all times and ean give 
you real quality and service. 
Special prices to Beekeepers’ 





Associations. 


Write for our new 
1924 catalog. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN. 

















Bee Supplies 


We carry a full line of sup- 
plies that are needed in a mod- 
ern apiary. The best that mon- 
ey can buy. Give us an oppor- 
tunity to submit our prices to 
you before placing your order 

for next season. 


Send us your name and 
address, and we will mail 
you a copy of our new 
catalog, which will be 
ready for mailing Janu- 
ary First. 


August Lotz Company | 
Boyd, Wisconsin. 
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“GRIGGS SAVES YOU FREIGHT” 


TOLEDO 


—_—_ 








OUR 1924 CATALOG will soon be ready to mail. Have 
your name and address here for your copy. IT WILL 
SAVE YOU MONEY. 





0 --—- 


We carry a stock of LEWIS and ROOT’S fine supplies at 
all times; specify which you wish to use. 


———o 








NO CHEAP, SHODDY GOODS carried by us just to quote 
prices on. Buy the best and be happy. 





- ———={) —— 


HONEY AND BEESWAX taken in exchange for supplies. 
Send list of supplies needed, and let us figure on them. 


——_Q——_—_—_—- 


THE GRIGGS BROS. CO., DEPT. 25, TOLEDO, OHIO 


























; For American Foul Brood Use 
DR. HUTZELMAN’S SOLUTION 


Chiefly for Disinfecting Combs in which 
there is American Foul Brood. Winter 
time is the best time to Disinfect Combs. 


Combs after treatment are as good as they were be- 
fore infected. Write for information, which will be 
sent on request. 





PRICE LIST OF HUTZELMAN’S SOLUTION. 


FO ST Ser Tee eee TT ere $8.75 per can, or $1.75 per gallon 
10 gallons in cans.... ; ee .$16.50 per crate, or $1.65 per gallon 
50 gallons in steel drums..... ie ee $75. 00 = drum, or dup 50 per gallon 
10-frame tank with lid. eer ers . $2.50 each 
SS Eee eee sa Sgn’ . $2.00 each 
Wire basket which takes the place Oe Oe Cy on oes eawccntudcesens $1.00 each 
I na cn kis whe kd ends ee been seen s éaKen ean .$ .25 each 





These prices are F. O. B. Glendale, Ohio. All prices subject to change without notice. 


J. C. HUTZELMAN, GLENDALE, OHIO 


Canadian Distributor, Dr. C. J. Devins, Aurora, Ontario. 
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HONEY MARKET 


IN 


tennant te 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT MARKET REPORTS. 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of January). 


CALIFORNIA POINTS.—Southern Califor- 
nia: Moderate rains have fallen in San Diego 


County, but in other counties rainfall has been 
light, and much below normal. Weather gener- 
ally cold, lessening activities of the bees. When 
flying they have secured some feed from lem- 
ons, cover crops, etc. Many beekeepers selling 
out. It is generally predicted that 25 to 50 
per cent of bees will starve before spring honey 
flow. Few sales reported of orange extracted 
at 14-15c per lb. in 60-lb. cans and amber ex- 
tracted at 8%-10c per lb. Beeswax has ranged 
20-25c per lb. to the beekeeper. Northern Cali 
fornia: Rainfall very light to date. Unusually 
cold weather being experienced. Few sales re 
ported of honey. Beeswax reported sold at 24c 
per lb. cash or 25c in trade. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST.—Demand for hon 
ey continues rather slow. Since Christmas it 
has been generally too cold for flights. White 
extracted quoted in carlots, 10-lle, ton lots, 
11-11 %e, single 60s, 12 %c, and in small pails, 
wholesale lots, 14-17c per lb. Sales of bees 
wax reported at a range of 23-30c per lb. 

INTERMOUNTAIN REGION.—Very severe 
cold weather, with little snow on the ground. 
Some sections report the coldest weather in 
over 10 In some districts is not ex- 
pected that bees will winter as well as had 
been anticipated as cold weather has caused 
rapid consumption of stores, much of them of 
poor quality, necessitating flights, which are 
impossible at present. Extracted demand slow 
during past two weeks, with few inquiries or 
sales. Few carlots white sweet clover and al 
falfa extracted reported sold at 9%-9%e per 
lb., ton lots 9-10c, single 60s, 9%-13c, mostly 
11-12c; small pails, 2%-17e per Ib. Carlots 
of extracted seem to be generally held for 9c 
per Ib. for light amber, and 10c, few 9%e, for 
white. Comb honey scarce. One carlot re 
ported sold at $4.50 per case for fancy white; 
$4.25 for No. 1 light amber, and $4.00 for 
choice amber Small lot sales at $4.75-5.00 
per case Beeswax has sold at 22-24e¢ per Ib. 
cash, or in trade Considerable interest 
reported the of the 50-50 mixture of 
honey and water in automobile’ radiators. 
Where properly boiled and stirred, and with 
correct specific gravity, the mixture said to 
have been successful at below zero tempera 
tures. 

ARIZONA POINTS 
with other conditions 
eations are for a fine crop in 
helped the desert plants 
plowed up for cotton 


it 


years 


1s 


in use 


18 


Plenty of rain, and 
favorable, present indi 
1924. Rains have 
Considerable alfalfa 
Practically all honey now 


out of beekeepers’ hands. Some beeswax sold 
at 25c¢ per Ib. Few sales amber extracted in 
60-Ib. cans at 10¢ per Ib. . 

TEXAS POINTS Continued rains during 
November and December have made prospects 
good for 1924, although in upper part of the 
state recent freezes have set back honey flow 
and brood-rearing. Further south in the state 
brood-rearing has begun and pollen is coming 
in freely from ground nettle and wild currant 


Horsemint are 


very 


coming 
promis 


and hoarhound plants 
up in good shape and outlook is 
ing Very few sales reported 

PLAINS AREA—FExtreme cold weather since 
the first of the year broke 12-year tempera 
ture records and was very hard on outside 
wintered bees Much clover was protected by 
snow. In some sections mild weather during 
past few days has permitted flights. Honey 
getting well cleaned up Few sales white 
clover in 60-lb. cans at 15e per Ib., ton lots 
19¢, smail pails, wholesale 12%-18e¢, mostly 
around 15-16¢ per Ib Beeswax has sold at 
25e per lb 

EAST CENTRAL 
STATES Clover 


is 


AND NORTH CENTRAL 


in good shape, with covering 
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of snow, following abundant rains. Recent 


cold wave hard on outside-wintered bees. Little 


honey has been sold recently, but market is 
steady. Small lots are well cleaned up and 
large lots are working off gradually. One car- 


lot white clover extracted reported sold at 
8c per lb., another at 10%c, ton lots 9-12c, 
single 60s, 10-15%, and small pails, whole 
sale, 16-20c per lb. Amber extracted, 9-10c, 
baking stock, 7e per Ib. Few sales No. 1 white 
comb at $4.50-5.50 per case. Beeswax has sold 
at 25-28e per Ib. in trade, or 22-25c per Ib. 
cash. 

NORTHEASTERN STATES.—Some sections 
have experienced severe cold weather, but gen- 
erally bees have been flying nearly every week 
Little snow on ground as protection to clover. 
Bees wintering well, both outdoors and in cel- 
lars. Comb honey is now scarce, and extract 
ed is cleaning up gradually. One car white 
clover extracted reported sold at 105c per lb.; 


ton lots and single 60s white clover, 10-12 %ec. 


Buckwheat, 7-10c per lb. Few sales white clo- 
ver comb at $4.00-4.80 per case. 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES.—Recent severe 
cold spell has killed some young clover, con 
fined bees to the hives, and retarded brood 
rearing. Some colonies have begun to breed 


up, bringing in pollen and a little nectar from 


maples and pennyroyal on warm days. Where 
stores were ample, bees are expected to have 
a light winter loss. Demand for package bees 
better than for several seasons past. Little 
honey left. Few sales reported light amber ex- 
tracted single 60-lb. cans 12-15c, barrels, 8 
10c, amber in barrel 6-8c. Beeswax has sold 
at 25c per lb. 


Telegraphic Reports from Important Markets. 

CHICAGO.—Since last report 1 car Louisi 
ana, 5,330 lbs. Wisconsin arrived. Movement 
slow, market about steady with prices slightly 
lower than last report. Extracted: Sales to 
bottlers and confectioners, per Ib., Wisconsin 
white clover and basswood, 12-13c; lowa, Wis 
consin and Illinois, white clover and alfalfa 
11-11%; light amber, 10-10%ec:; dark amber, 
6-9%ec. Comb: Sales to retailers, Colorado 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa, 24-section cases 
fancy white, $4.75-5.00; choice, $4.04-4.50 
dark, off color, $2.50-3.00. Illinois, fancy dou 
ble-deck cases, mostly, $5.00. Beeswax: Move 
ment slow, market steady, little change in 
prices. Wisconsin and Illinois, bright, pure 
29-30ce; medium dark, 27c; dirty, dark 
20-22¢c 

NEW 
256 bbls 
Domingo 
receipts 
Sales to 
bakers and 
clover 11% 
termountain 
fornia, white orange 


Ru 


YORK 
Porto 


Extracted: Since 
Rico, 3 bbls. 
10 Greece 
liberal. Demand 
jobbers, 


last report 
Haiti, 5 bbls. San 
arrived. Domestic 
good, market steady 
wholesalers, confectioners, 
bottlers, per Ib., New York, 
12%c; buckwheat, 10-10%c. In 
white sweet clover, 11%-12c¢. Cali 
15-16e; light amber sage 
l2c¢. Porto Rico, demand moderate, market 
dull, 82-84¢ per gal Beeswax: Since last 
report bags Chile, 39 bags Cuba, 17 bags 
Porto Rico, 5 seroons San Domingo 
bleached from Holland arrived. De 
moderate, market steady. Chile, light 
28%ec. West Indies and Brazil, light, 28 
Italy, light, 25%-26e. Africa, dark, 21 
22c. West Indies, dark, 21%-22%e Ib 

ST. LOUIS No since 
report Practically demand, market vers 
dull. Sales direct to retailers: Comb, Wyoming 
24-section cases, $5.75-6.00. Extracted: West 
ern, light amber alfalfa and white sweet clover 
8-10e per Ib Beeswax: Dealers quoting 24c¢ 
for country-run wax 

H. C. TAYLOR, 
Chief of Bureau of Markets. 


cases 


a- 
37 
5 seroons 
75 cases 
mand 
orm 


large arrivals last 
no 


The A. I. Root Company's Report. 


During the past thirty days we have pur 
chased only one lot of honey—approximatel) 
16.000 pounds of extracted white clover at 


9%e per pound f. 0. b 
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924 
—_ Karly in January we sent to actual honey your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb 
‘tle producers the following questions: pails or other retail packages in terms of 
~ 1. What per cent of the honey produced in 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey per section? 
Ye your locality is still left in the hands of the 5. How is honey now moving on the market 
car- producers ! : in your locality? Give answer in one word 
“at 2. What prices are producers now being offer- as slow, fair or rapid. : 
128 ed at their stations in large lots (carload or 6. What is the condition of the colonies at 
wt sy entire crop)? (a) Extracted honey a pound? this time as compared with normal! Give 
10¢ (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? answer in per cent. 
hite 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in 7. What is your estimate of the condition of 
sold ease lots? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. pails the honey plants for next season as com- 
ib or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pared with normal? Give answer in per 
. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, cent. 
. per case? The answers, as returned by our bee and 
- 4. What is the retail price to consumers in honey reporters, are as follows: 
eek 
ver. 
ed Pet In large lots. In small lots. Retail Prices. Move Col. Plant 
hite State Reported by Unsold Ex. Comb. Ex Comb. Ex. Comb. ment Con. Con. 
Ala. J. M. Cutts..... ; car o< rT ‘ - os Bee 
Ark. J. SOMMBOM ...00> - ey: a ae 50 50 
Ark. J. V. Ormond.... 0... ws eae ; — ae a ..100..100 
B.C W. J. Sheppard... 20...$.20 ~ « - 92.238. .$1.50.. Fair 100. .100 
Cal. L. L. Andrews... 0.. cn ae SS... .. 1.00 27. .Fair 75.. 50 
— Cel. M. H. Mendleson. . ; - eS 35..Slow 
oe- Cal. G. Larinan .... 10... .12% 1.00 Rapid 35 
od Cal. M. C. Richter.... 10.. cs wae -- Fair ..100.. 90 
eed Cal M. A. Saylor.... 5... .11 . 70.. 4.80... .90.. 25..Fair 90.. 90 
nnd EY J. A. Green...... 30... .09 12. .70.. 4.80... .85.. .25..Fair ..100..100 
ere Col B. W. Hopper.... 0 ne a vie 90.. .20..Fair 95..100 
ave Conn. <A. Latham Pea ae 1.00 6.30... 1.25.. 35..Siew 110..100 
se Fla. © Se ccsn. Cis. OPx. 80.. ia 95.. Rapid. .125..125 
ttle Fla. F. E. Munson.... 5 .70 aa 85.. ..Fair 100.. 70 
-% Fla H. Hewitt .. i ca ae 4 1.00.. ie 90. .100 
“ Ga J J. Wilder.... 3 10 Z ~> O96... Fair ..100..100 
old Ida J. E. Miller...... 10 09% 4.50... .55.. 75.. .27..Fair 1. 90..100 
ill Cc. F. Bender om Bans 6.00... .. .80..Slow 90.. 60 
ats. Ill. A. L. Kildow .. 5O oie ws 5 75.. .25..Slow ..100 60 
st Ind T. C. Johnson. . = af ‘ 90 6.00... 1.10 32..Slow 100..100 . 
ent Ind E. S. Miller... 10) sa 80.. 5.75 1.00 30..Fair ..100..100 
tly Ind J. Smith a oxs coe BeeBes oe 1.25 35..Slow 75..150 
to la. E. G. Brown.. i: 10 sis 60.. 5.00.. 1.25 25..Fair 100..110 
~seg la F. Coverdale .... 1 és 6. ‘ ie ..Fair ..100..100 
‘s a. W. S. Pangburn 40... a 73.. ie ..Fair 100..100 
fa Kar c.. Bi wees <a 7 - fa 90... &.38... 1.10.. 860..Fale ..100..300 
er, | Kan J. A. Nininger oe ‘ 75 _ 95 25..Fair .. 95.. 90 
do, | Ky. P. ©. Ward 1.25.. |. Slow .. 90..100 
ees | lca EK. C. Davis as 5 ae a 1.00... 1.25 Fair .100..100 
a4 | Md S. G. Crocker, Jr. 80..., 75... 5.78 1.25. 37..Slow ..100..100 
uu | Me Oo. B. Geiem...-. BS . £80.. 6.95 1.35 37..Slow .. 95.. 90 
ve | Mich I. D. Bartlett oe 25 sa 75 5.00 1.00.. .30..Slow .. 85 100 
Mich L. S. Griggs n © 10.. 5.50 . a Oe 90.. .30..Fair ..100..100 
Mich F. Markham .. 50... .10 $a 80 «es Baas ..Slow ..100..100 
Mich Kk. D. Townsend 0... 12 — gate xe ..Fair ..100..100 
Mont R. A. Bray .» @@..: Bcc 2.x. BS» Ox. 80.. .25..Fair ..100..100 
rt Mo 1. W. Romberger. 0... .09.. 4.50... .75.. 5.25.. .90.. .32..Rapid..100.. 
an Mo J. H. Fisheck 33... . 1.00.. 1.25 .Slow ..100..100 
Hie Nev T. V. Damon... 0 09.. 4.00.. .75.. 5.00... 1.00 25..Fair 100. .100 
ly Nev G. G. Schmeis ace: Dias ct ee ~« 5.10 85.. .380..Fair 100 75 
Ps N.Y G. B. Howe “. o> 10.. 4.25 : 75 4.50 1.00 27..Slow ..100.. 90 
te N.Y F. W. Lesser.. 3... 10% ‘a .75.. 5.40 1.00.. .30..Slow 90 80 
n N. ¥ N. L. Stevens.... 10.. a6... Sess 90 Fair ..110 90 
li ma. Bs Adams & Myers.. ae ~ 1.00.. 6.00 1.25 30. .Fair 100..100 
‘ — = R. B. Willson.. 30... 20 S.35... <2 5.65... 1.00 .25..Faeir ..1230.. 7 
et N. ( Cc. S. Baumgarner °.. 1.00 1.25.. .30..Fair 100. .100 
st N.C W. J. Martim.... 20... 1.00 4.50 1.25 ..Fair .. 90.. 90 
zs Ohio. R. D. Hiatt.. as ae ‘ ae 1.00.. 6.00 . 1.40 35 _— os Sen Oe 
o Ohio. F. Leininger ..... css ane a ‘ an come «ce Fees 
e Okie. a. eonlen eae, a% o* a4 1.50 40..Fair .. 80 90 
t Ore. H. A. Scullen ce. ees vk. ae 5.50... 1.00 25..Fair 100..100 
5 Ore. K. J. Ladd.. oe oe oe ve pa Bess 35..Fair 100. .100 
l Pa H. Beaver ... 10.. oe oe 90 20..Fair .. 90 80 
Pa. D. C. Gilham.... 35... ate ee 7.20... 1.40.. .40..Fair .. 7.. WW 
st 8.0 A. S. Conradi.. O- os wi i as coe oe 35 Slow 100..100 
\ s.D L. A. Syverud Bee ee oe Sas .25..Fair .. 90..100 
r Tenn J. M. Buchanan.. 0.. Raa - es 1.25 35..Slow . 90..100 
t Tex. J. N. Mayes... Sic Sein . es . B85 .. Rapid. .100..100 
; Tex. T. A. Bowden.. 3... =H: ae oP am: Slow ..100..100 
¢ Tex. H. B. Parks eae are ee rT 95 a6 so an ..100..110 
Vt. J. E. Crane (+ mee ren ei 1.00.. 6.40 . 1.36 35. .Slow 100. .100 
Va T. C. Asher . 5 ae 1.10 6.00... 1.25.. .80..Fair .. 95..100 
Va lL N Gravely i ; 2 26 _ 1.00 40 Fair co aos 
Wash. W. L. Cox... eh 80.. 6.75... 1.00.. 40..Fair ..100..100 
W.Va 7 os Bcc. S — ‘ 80.. 38..7ae «+ T6.. 
W.Va. W. C. Griffith.. Ga. 7 - Lae... F230... 2 .40..Slow .. 50.. 
Wis. N. FE. France.. SO... ae 80 4.75 1.25 27 - Slow ..100.. 90 
Wis H. F. Wilson.. 3 11% 5.00... 70.. 6.25... 1.05.. .35..Slow . 100. .100 
Wvo A. DD. Brown. ~. 5O... O8% — .65.. ‘ 90 .25..Slow 105..110 
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a We 
* supplies that you use. 
ship. 
make prompt shipments. 





We ship anywhere. 
We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 


iMr. Beekeeper= 


have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
We guarantee all materials and workman- 


We allow early order discounts and 


wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 


Leahy Mfg. Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


Texas Distributors—Albert M. Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas. 















































OU 1924 bee supply catalog is now being print- 

ed. If you do not receive our catalog regularly, 
be sure and write for it at once. It will save you 
money and give you the best bee supplies made. 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


PEARL AND WALNUT STREETS 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















= 
TO NEW YORK STATE 
BEEKEEPERS: 

Are the bees coming through the 
winter in good shape? We think 
so. Better prices were realized for 
1923 crop than 1922, and the best 
part is the 1923 crop is about all 
sold or will be before the 1924 








crop is harvested. 
keeper who produces 
in 1924, 

If you haven't before, use exclusively 
ROOT QUALITY SUPPLIES and AIR- 
CO foundation this one season and just 
see how much it helps you to produce 
a better crop 

Be sure you get 
catalog for 1924 


Lucky the bee- 
a good crop 


a copy of Root’s 
It's a dandy 


Order early if you can, but no matter 
when you order we carry a good stock 
at all times, and don’t wait until we 
are entirely out before ordering new 
stock We give you the best service 


possible all the year round. 

ROOT QUALITY SUPPLIES at fac 
tory prices and NO EXTRA CHARGE 
FOR SERVICE. 

THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 

OF SYRACUSE. 


1631 West Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Phones: Office. Warren 0556J, 
Residence, Warren 3287W. 


SERVES YOU BEST. 




















Early Order 


Discounts 


EVERYONE, including the bee- 
keeper, is looking for a way to save 
money—this is one of them. 


SECTIONS, SECTION HOLD- 
ERS, SEPARATORS, HOFFMAN 
BROOD FRAMES—ALL AT LIB- 
ERAL DISCOUNTS. Write in for 
quotations on the supplies you need 
for the 1924 season. 


Orders forwarded immediately 
on receipt. Newly manufactured 
stock on hand with more in the 
process. 


Charles Mondeng 


146 Newton Ave. N. and 
159 Cedar Lake Road. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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A SUPERIOR QUALITY AT LESS COST 


SUPPLIES 


MADE BY THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. 


Special Prices 


THE STIRLING 
HIVE 


Metal cover, reversible 
bottom-board, standard 
Hoffman self - spacing 
frames, 10-frame size, 
per crate of five (5) 
complete hives, 


$15.00 


THE DIAMOND 
HIVE 


Wood cover, reversible 
bottom-board, standard 
Hoffman _ self-spacing 
frames, 10-frame size, 
per crate of five (5) 
complete hives, } 


$12.00 « 








per crate. i per crate. 
STANDARD 10-FRAME HIVE BODIES with Hoffman $6 75 
SP GE, SE IP OD Do vinigie dp cewevecctewesacne¥es ° 
STANDARD 10-FRAME HIVE BODIES without frames. $ 4 ee) 
ee a a ce a ae ia ae aaa! ar ta ao aa ek ae ee ae ° 
JUMBO HIVE BODIES with frames. S 
I ee ee eae eon a iidie ek oe eee ae oe : 8.00 


COMB SUPERS, No. 1 style, 41/4, x 414, x 1%-inch, with section- $ 4 50 
eS err ree ° 


STANDARD HOFFMAN SELF-SPACING FRAMES. $5 OO 
Maj ct ae da ees eke CS eae he dae eee ee ORES eee eee . 


NOTE—A five (5) lb. package of Medium Brood Foundation 
free with every $50.00 order received during February. 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, INC. 


WOODHAVEN, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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Lay Foundation in Frame---Drive in Wedge and 


The Job is Done 


@ Dadant’s Wired Foundation 
with slotted bottom-bar frames is 
the only foundation that will 
save you the cost and labor of 
tedious hand wiring. 


Then---such delightfully good combs---no sag- 
ging--brood to the top-bar---solid fastening on 
four sides---a minimum of drones---a free brood 
nest---powerful colonies. 


When you plan your foundation buy- 


ing, consider what this means to you. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILL. 


Makers of DADANT’S FAMOUS FOUNDATION -- WIRED, PLAIN, SURPLUS. 





There are no substitutes in Dadant’s Foundation. 
Send your pure beeswax to us. 
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EDITO 
OUR CORNERSTONE 


EMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience, because they may 
tend to overthrow any par 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver 


tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 





the error right—From A. I. 


Root’s ‘‘introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
1873. 

THE Editor of the American Bee Jour- 


nal, in an answer to a question in its Jan- 
uary issue, expresses 


Sterilizing the opinion that the 
Jom Diseased aleohol-formalin _ so- 
== Combs. lution should be in- 


jected into the combs 
effective. This is not at all nec- 
as we have proved again and 
again during the past year and a half. 


to be 
essary, 


All that is necessary is to immerse the 
combs in the solution for 48 hours. The 
low surface tension of the alcohol in- 


sures that the solution will penetrate the 
cells and completely sterilize the combs 
without any effort on the part of the 
operator to fill the cells. In the experi- 
ments condueted by Gleanings with this 
solution, the worst combs of American 
foul brood to be found (combs filled with 
scales and most of the cells sealed over) 
were simply immersed in the solution for 
48 hours, after which they were found 
to be completely sterilized and therefore 
safe to use again, on being examined in 
the Bee Culture Laboratory of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology, Washington, D. C. 
a A a———— 
SINCE the enactment of the Federal 
Pure Food Law, June 30, 1906, there has 
been a 
r= swee pin g 
— change in 
honey  pro- 
duction. Previous to that time most of 
the honey produced in this country was 
in the form of comb honey, but now most 
of it is extracted. 
This change from comb honey to ex- 
tracted honey has, in many respects, been 
a great blessing to the industry, and at 


Shall We Produce 
More Comb Honey? 


first thought it might seem that it would 
be better if comb-honey production were 
entirely discontinued. More honey can 
be produced in a given area when it is 
extracted and the combs given back to 
the bees to be refilled, than when comb 
honey is produced. It is easier for the 
beekeeper to control swarming and he 
can therefore operate a larger number of 
apiaries for extracted honey than fo 
comb honey. Since extracted honey can 
be produced cheaper than comb honey 
the consumer benefits by being able to 
purchase this wholesome food at a lower 
price. Extracted honey lends itself to 
merehandizing much better than does 
comb honey which, on account of its fra- 
gile nature and deterioration from long 


storage in warehouses, dealers do not 
like to handle. So far as_ production 
and distribution are coneerned, the ad- 


vantages appear to be overwhelmingly in 
favor of extracted-honey production. 

On the other hand, at present wholesale 
prices more money can be made out a 
limited number of in a 
comb-honey loeation by producing comb 
honey than by producing extracted hon- 
ey. The price per pound for comb honey 
is now more than double that of extract- 
ed honey, while in a location adapted to 
comb-honey production at least three- 
fourths as many pounds of comb honey 
ean be produced per colony as of ex- 
tracted honey. Usually there is a more 
ready sale for comb honey than extracted 
honey. Comb-honey production is a chal- 
lenge to the skill of the beekeeper, which 
in the ease of some producers makes it 
much more attractive than the produe- 
tion of extracted honey. Comb-honey 
production is lighter work than extract- 
ed-honey production, thus appealing to 
many who have not sufficient strength to 
endure the heavy work connected with 
extracted honey. However, but few if 
any of these advantages of comb-honey 
production need be considered by the 
large commercial honey producer who 
is already established in extracted-honey 
production on an extensive seale. 

There is one phase of this subject, 
however, that is often overlooked. Older 
beekeepers will remember when every 
corner grocery was supplied with comb 
honey throughout most of the year, The 
aggregate amount of honey sold annually 


colonies good 








~ 


If extracted 
had taken the place of the comb 
honey as the change went on the industry 
us a Whole would be better off from the 
change, but evidently this is not the case. 
It is beginning to appear that comb hon 
ey and extracted honey are not really 
competitors on the market and that the 
disappearance of comb honey from the 
corner grocery has resulted in an aetual 
loss of potential sales. Not only is this 
true, but comb honey actually aided the 
sale of extracted honey. The Editor 1s 
becoming more and more convineed that 
the disappearance of comb honey from 
a large percentage of the small grocery 
stores in the country is an actual loss to 
the industry, and that more extracted 
honey eould be sold if comb honey could 
be attractively displayed with it. 


Perhaps enough commereial comb-hon 


in this way was enormous. 
honey 


ev producers located in regions adapted 
to comb-honey production will continue 
producing comb honey in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply the faney groceries in the 
cities, but if the comb-honey market is 
not to be lost entirely it would seem that 
beekeepers located in regions adapted to 
comb honey production should produce nt 
least enough comb honey to supply every 
grocery in their loealitv, both large and 
small. 
2 &, as 


Trend of 
Honey Prices. 


ON the opposite page is a chart showing 
the trend of prices of white comb and 
white extracted 
6 honey from 1916 
= up to September, 
1923, together 
with the trend of prices of farm commodi- 
ties and cane sugar for the same period. 
The prices in 1913 are taken as a basis, 
or 100%, which is shown by the heavy 
straight line. The figures at the left 
represent per cent of 1913 prices. 
The heavy line showing the trend of 
prices of farm commodities was taken 
from a chart published by the United 
States Department of Commerce in the 
‘*Survev of Current Business’’ for Octo 
ber, 1923. The line showing the trend 
of sugar prices is taken from the annual 
report of the American Sugar Refining 
Company for 1922, up to the end of that 
vear, but for 1923 it is made up from the 
published market prices of granulated 
sugar during this period. This line show 
ing the trend of honey prices is made up 
from the government market reports, the 
prices here charted being an average ef 
the prices given in these reports. In 
making this chart the prices used were 


those of tie lighter-colored honeys only. 
This part of the chart was made at this 
office. 

It will be noted that the price of 


sugar began to rise before the prices of 
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farm commodities but remained almost 
stationary during a part of 1917, 1918 
and 1919, when the price of sugar was 
controlled by the government. When the 
government relinquished control, the 
price of sugar shot upward to its greatest 
peak in 1920; but, together with other 
commodities, it broke sharply the latter 
part of that year. The prices of both 
comb honey and extracted honey did not 
begin to rise until about a year after the 
prices of farm commodities began to 
climb, and in 1918 when the sugar short- 
age was most acute the price of extracted 
honey reached its peak, after which it 
dropped sharply in 1919. In 1920 the 
price of extracted honey again rose, ap 
parently in sympathy with the spectacu 
lar rise in the price of sugar, but almost 
immediately started downward with the 
Early in 
1922 the price of extracted honey again 
turned downward at the time the prices 
of farm commodities were trending up- 
ward. Karly in 1923 the price of ex 
tracted honey reached the pre-war level, 
then turned slightly upward during the 
latter half of 1923. On the other hand, 
the price of comb honev” 


prices of other commodities. 


rose gradually 
from 1917 to 1920 and has remained rela 
tively higher than extracted honey since 
that time. In other words, comb-honey 
prices have not been so sensitive to 
changing conditions. The chart reveals a 
number of interesting things and will 
bear a eareful study. 

It shows that the comb-honey producer 
now has an advantage of about 30% in 
price of his product over the producer of 
extracted honey, taking the 1913 prices 
as a basis and assuming that prices of 
comb honey and extracted honey were 
then in the proper proportion. In 1921 
the comb-honey producer had _ nearly 
100% advantage. 

While comb honey has enjoyed this ad 
vantage since 1920 it has not eaused pro 
dueers to go back to comb-honey produe 
tion. According to figures put out bv 
the United States Department of Agrieul- 
ture in December the movement which 
started back in 1906 from comb-honey 
production to extracted-honey production 
is still going on, sinee the figures show 
that about 60% of the 1923 honey crop 
was taken in the extracted form as com- 
pared with an average of 51%, while only 
30% was taken as comb honey compared 
with an average of 35%. 

The great divergence in the trend of 
prices of sugar, farm commodities, coinb 
honey and extracted honey during 1923 
suggests that in the natural course of 
events these lines must again move 
closer together. This affords a ray of 
hope for the producer of extracted honey, 
for his product is farther out of line—a 
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THE DIGESTION OF THE HONEYBEE 


In several lines 
of beekeeping prac- 
tice it is desirable 
to have definite in 
formation regard Read in part at 
ing the digestion of ers’ Chautauqua in 
bees. It is necessary only to mention 


the great winter losses which result from 
the condition which we call dysentery 
to show what great losses may come from 
« lack of knowledge of this subject. In 
an effort to clear up some of the doubt 
ful points in this field, a study was re 
cently undertaken of the availability of 
« eonsiderable number of 


common ear 
bohydrates as food for bees. The pres 
ent discussion will. therefore, deal espe 


cially with the utilization of the earbo 
hvdrates as food and not with the diges 
tion of proteins and fats. 
Carbohydrates constitute a large part 
of the food of man, as well as of that of 
the lower animals. These substances are 
also equally important in plant economy: 
they constitute the for 
most living things. They may be defined 
as materials occurring in plants and ani 
mals which contain carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen in such proportions that on com 
bustion the final products are water and 
earbon dioxid, with Common 
examples of substances of this group are 


energy source 


no residue. 


the sugars, stareh, dextrins and cellu 
lose, the supporting tissues of most 
plants. There are many other chemiea! 


compounds made up of carbon, hydrogen 
und in about the same 
tions, which are the 
dro-earbon Proteins 
the same 


oxvgen propor 
hv 


also 


various 
and fat 
constituents, with or 
without additional materials, but differ 
in their chemical arrangement. Proteins 
contain nitrogen in addition to the three 


¢ r 
among 
oils. 


contain 


elements mentioned, and on combustion 
form compounds in addition to those 
mentioned. It is with the utilization of 


the carbohydrate or sugar group as food 


for bees that we are now interested, and 
these constitute the largest and most im 
portant part of the food of the adult 
honeybee, since they are able to live for 
months on no food other than. sugar. 
Large amounts of pollen containing 


much protein are used in the feeding of 


larvae and without this eonstituent of 

larval food brood-rearing can not oceur. 
Different Kinds of Sugar. 

All beekeepers know that honey pri 

marily consists of a mixture of three 

kinds of sugar in solution, these being 


which is normally 
present only in small quantities, and levu 
lose and dextrose. Levulose and dex 
trose. which are together often called 
‘finvert sugar,’’ are identical in so far 


sucrose or cane sugar, 


as 


By Doctor E. F. Phillips 
Tests Reveal Exactly what Kind of Food 
Bees are Able to Digest 


the 
August 


the number of atoms 
of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen in thei 
composition is cor 
cerned, each having 
six atoms of ear 
bon, twelve of hydrogen and six of ox 
gen, the chemical formula being writt’ 
as C,H,.0,. Levulose and dextrose differ 
greatly in their chemieal and physical 
properties, doubtless because the consti 
tuent atoms are arranged differently ip 
the two There are several 
other sugars of the same composition and 
with somewhat similar atomie arrange 
ment, which of the number 
carbon atoms are known as simple hexose 
sugars. A well-known sugar of this 
group is galactose, which is one of the 
two sugars formed when lactose or milk 
sugar is split into its component parts. 
All told there are eight of these simple 
hexose sugars with a molecular composi 
tion comparable to that of dextrose, but 


Wisconsin 


1923 


Beekeep 
Editor 


sugars. also 


because of 


with the atoms differently arranged. 
There are also certain hexose sugars 


which are arranged somewhat like levu 
which is a somewhat different ar 
rangement from that found in the sugars 
comparable to dextrose. The plan of the 
arrangement of the atoms in the mole 
eules of these sugars has been worked 
out most ingeniously by sugar chemists, 


lose, 


so that they know how the atoms are 
arranged almost as well as if they wer 
uble to see the atoms themselves. 


How Molecules Change Partners. 

Starting with the simple hexose sugars, 
it is found that if the sugar molecules 
are united with other molecules of sugars 
of the same general type new and dif 
ferent are formed. For example, 
if a moleeule of dextrose is united in a 
certain manner with one of levulose, su 
erose or cane sugar results, whieh has a 
formula written C,H,.0,. It will be 
noted that in this formula something has 
been eliminated in this union, namely 
H.O, whieh the chemical formula for 


sugars 


is 


water. This molecule of water is elimi 
nated but when the eane sugar is again 


split into its component parts, or as we 
commonly state it, inverted into dextrose 
and levulose. a moleeule of water must 
again be ineorporated. This addi 
tion of water oceurs in the splitting of 
all complex carbohydrates into the simple 
and the is known hv 


same 


sugars, process as 
drolvsis. 

If two molecules of dextrose are prop 
erly united, the resulting sugar is mal 
tose or malt sugar, with the same gen 
eral formula eane sugar, and when 
maltose is hydrolysed only dextrose is 
formed. If dextrose and are 


as 


galactose 
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properly united, they form milk sugar or 
actose. There is another rather rare 
sugar formed by a different union of two 
moleeules of dextrose, known as treha- 
ose, which will be seen later to be rather 
interesting from the standpoint of bee 
digestion. 

It sometimes happens in nature that 
three molecules of hexose sugars are 
united, and these unions form still dif- 
ferent sugars, known because of their 
composition as trisaccharides, Melezi- 
tose is one of these, and many bee- 
keepers will recall that several years 
ago this sugar was found in some honey 
dew gathered in Pennsylvania. Previous 
to that finding, this sugar was exceeding 
ly rare, selling for several dollars a gram 
for laboratory use; but now the supply is 
much more extensive, thanks to the gath 
ering of it by the bees in various parts 
of the country. 

Relation of Starch to Sugar. 

When molecules of simple hexose sug 
ars are united into molecules of consid 
erable complexity, there result a wide 
variety of different compounds. Starch 
is such a complex assemblage of sugar 
molecules. Just how many hexose sugar 
molecules are united to form starch is 
still a matter of doubt and need not 
eern us here. The formula is commonly 
written (C,H, O;)n, indicating that the 
indicated number of atoms of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen are combined an 
indeterminate and variable number of 
times. Starting with starch as a highly 
complex carbohydrate, it is found that on 
partial hydrolysis other substances are 
formed which are soluble in water, whik 
starch is not, and which differ from 
starch in many essential respects. These 
are dextrins, which are sometimes found 
in honeys or more commonly in honeydew 


eon 


honeys. This is the material which is 
used to back postage stamps and is a 


constituent of corn syrup. If the dex 
trins are further hydrolysed, a disaceha 
ride sugar is obtained, namely maltose, 
and if this in turn is hydrolysed the re 
sult is dextrose, one of the components 
of honey. Corn syrup, or commercial 
glucose as commonly manufaetured, is a 
mixture of dextrin, maltose and dextrose. 
Sinee dextrins are not sweet to the hu 
man taste this partially accounts for the 
lack of sweetness in commercial glu 
cose, 
The Mysterious Enzymes. 

So much for the chemistry of these 
numerous compounds which enter so 
largely into the human diet as well :s 
into that of the bees. Mention has been 
made of the breaking up of the more 
complex sugar compounds by hydrolysis. 
If starch, for example, is placed in water 
and boiled, and if to this boiling mix 
ture an acid is added, the starch is hy- 
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drolysed, first into dextrins, then into 
maltose and finally into the simple hex- 
ose sugar dextrose. It is by somewhat 
this method that corn syrup is manu- 
factured, but in that case the hydrolysis 
is not carried to completion, and a mix- 
ture of carbohydrates results. Similarly 
as every beekeeper knows from the prep- 
aration of sugar syrup for feeding, cane 
sugar can be split into levulose and dex- 
trose by boiling with weak acid, and in 
the same manner any of the carbohy- 
drates mentioned may be hydrolysed. In 
nature and in normal digestive processes, 
however, there is no boiling and no hy- 
drolysis by the action of acids, except 
possibly in one interesting case in human 
digestion. In the economy of both plants 


and animals hvdrolvsis occurs through 
the action of a number of remarkable 


chemical compounds known as enzymes. 

When an enzyme acts on stareh, the 
starch is hydrolysed without heat and 
at the end of the process there is as much 
of the enzyme present as there was at 
the beginning, since the enzyme itself is 
not used up in the process. In the case of 
starch hydrolysis, it is probable that sev 
eral enzymes are involved, one for each 
of the several steps already mentioned, 
but the combination of enzymes is com 
monly called component of 
the human digestive juices. In the same 
fashion during digestion cane sugar is 
split into its two simple constituents by 
means of another enzyme, known as in- 
vertase. Invertase is without action on 
starch, and has no action on 
cane sugar. Without going into the com- 
plete list, it is believed that each of the 
steps in the breaking up of complex ear- 
bohvdrates and the hydrolysis of each 
complex carbohydrate compound requires 
for its action a specific enzyme, of which 
there is a great assortment in nature. 

Can Bees Digest Starch? 

If with this basis bees are tested with 
various carbohydrates to determine 
whether they serve as food for the bees, 
one is able to determine whether they 
have in their digestive equipment the en 
zymes which act on these carbohydrates. 
If bees were able to derive nourishment 
from starch, then we would conelude that 
they contain the series of enzymes known 
as diastase; if they ean live on cane 
sugar then it is certain that invertase 1s 
present, since each complex sugar must 
be split into the simple sugars before ab 
sorption and assimilation ean occur. It 
thus becomes a fairly simple matter to 
take a census of the enzymes contained 
in the digestive juices of the bees, mere 
ly by feeding them chemically pure car- 
bohydrates with no other food. Since it 
is known that bees can live for a consid- 
erable time without any food other than 
carbohydrates, this greatly simplifies the 


diastase, a 


diastase 
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procedure for this particular animal. 

In physiological investigations of the 
kind here indicated the common proced- 
ure is to remove part of the organ of 
the alimentary tract which is to be test 
ed and to extract the enzymes by means 
of glycerine or weak alcohol. This so 
lution various solutions 
of carbohydrates to ascertain whether it 
exereises any action such as 
mentioned as hydrolysis. This has been 
with the alimentary tract of the 
honeybee by several investigators and 
they have all reported finding in the ali 
mentary tract the enzyme diastase which 
acts on starch, and as a result it has 
been repeatedly stated that bees are able 
to digest starch. As has the 
term disastase probably series 
of enzymes 
intermediate 
action to completion by 
of the materials until pro 
cluced. If were able to hydrolyse 
starch, then one would them to 
be able to digest the dextrins 
without difficulty, these being compounds 


is then tested on 


has been 


done 


said 
eovers a 
which act on the various 
bringing the 
the hydrolysis 
dextrose is 


been 


compounds, 


bees 
expect 
various 


intermediate in complexity and_ also 
steps formed in the transformation be 
tween starch and sugar. Honevs whieh 
are dark in color often cause the eon 


dition known as dysentery and the char 


acteristic difference between these dark 


honeys and those that are lhghter is 
chiefly a higher per cent of dextrin in 
the darker honeys. Mr. Demuth anid 


the author when working on the winter 
problem were led to believe that 
bees are unable to digest dextrins and 
that this inability is the underlying 
cause of dysentery. All the weight of 
scientifie seemed to be 
this and the problem 
which demanded careful attention. 
Testing the Honeybee’s Digestion. 
Instead of making extracts of enzymes 
and of testing them by complex chemical 
methods, another and far simpler method 


ing 


evidence 
theory 


9oroi + 
against 


Was one 


was available in the ease of the honey 
bee. Cages containing 200 or more 
worker bees were used To one eage 


nothing was given except water, this be 
ing ealled the starvation cheek. Other 
eages were fed various other chemically 
pure carbohydrates, and, for a check on 
the other end of the series, a cage of 
bees was fed good honey or chemically 
pure cane sugar. Usuallv both were used 
further check. 

Naturally the that reeeived no 
food died within a relatively short time. 
As has been pointed out elsewhere, the 
rate of death of honeybees without food 
is remarkably rapid, and it is strange 
that any animal should succumb in so 
short a time without food. The starved 
bees hegan dving soon after they were 
put into the and the average 


uS a 


bees 


enages, 
~ 
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length of life is often only a little over 
one day. It was found that in all cages 
the death rate is changed by the tempera 
ture conditions, so in most of the experi 
ments the cages were kept in total dark 
ness and in a cool place, and all cages 
in each set of experiments were kept to 
gether. The death rate on cane sugar 
or honey is about the same, and as one 


would expect the bees fed honey lived 
several times as long as those without 
food. 


It thus becomes possible to determine 
whether the foods offered to the bees and 
taken by them aet as nourishment to 
them. If they die at the same rate as 
bees without food, the food taken is co) 
sidered as not available to them, presum 


ably because of a lack of the proper en 
zymes; if on the other hand they liv 
about as long as the bees on honey or 


eane sugar, then it is eoncluded that the 
food is available to them and that they 


have the necessary enzymes to hydrolvse 
the carbohydrate food offered them. By 
this plan it was possible to test many 


different carbohydrates and to list the 
enzymes certainly present in the alimen 
tary tract of the normal worker bee. 

Of the 
found that 
trose and 


simple hexose sugars, it 
bees are able to utilize dex 
levulose, the two common com 
ponents of honey, but that they are un 
able to utilize mannose or galactose. Thev 
were found unable to utilize certain stil 
simpler sugars, known as pentose sugars, 
such as xylose and arabinose. 

Can Bees Digest Any Kind of Sugar? 

Of the sugars composed of two simple 
hexose sugars, they are able to utilize 
eane every beekeeper knows, 
and they are also able to utilize maltose. 
They are unable to utilize lactose or 
milk sugar, and when fed this sugar thev 
die as fast as if starved. A rather strik 
ing finding is 


was 


sugar, as 


that they are able to 
utilize trehalose, a sugar abundantly 


found in fungi and in certain mannas of 
the old world. It seems rather doubtful 
whether any honeybees ever tasted this 
sugar previous to this experiment, yet 
thev were able to live on it apparently 
as well as on cane sugar. They there 
fore contain the necessary enayme for 
hvdrolysing it, even though it must be 
to them an exceedingly rare article cf 
diet. This sugar is so rare that it sells 
for one dollar a gram, so that it is not 
expected that it will used widely in the 
diet of either bees or humans. 

Of the trisaccharides, they thrived on 
melezitose and starved on raffinose. This 
is somewhat surprising since the enzyme 
invertase is supposed to have some ac 
tion on raffinose, but if this is the ease 
the action is so slow as not to prevent 
starvation. As has been said, melezitose 
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is a rare sugar which has recently been 
found in certain honeydews, probably al 
ways having their origin on certain coni- 
ferous trees. 

The remainder of the rather long list 
of carbohydrates tested may be summar- 
ized by the statement that the foods 
are all unavailable. Among those tested 
were dextrins, several starches, soluble 
starch, inulin, glycogen and other highly 
complex carbohydrates. Certain mix- 
tures of carbohydrates were also tested 
and it was evident from the results that 
honeydews and commercial glucose were 
harmful to just the degree to which they 
contain dextrins or other unavailable car 
bohydrates. 

Unmodified Starch Grains in Alimentary 
Tract. 

Since earlier workers claimed that bees 

are able to digest starch since they had 


found the enzyme diastase in the ali 
mentary tract, some of these findings 
here recorded were astonishing. Just as 
this work was well along and about 


ready for some publication of the results, 
a lengthy paper appeared by two Rus 
sian workers who reiterated the state 
ments that the alimentary canal of bees 
contains diastase. To test this still fur 
ther, two cages of bees were fed a mix 
ture of soluble starch and honey, sine» 
on the honey at any rate they could re 
main alive for some time and they would 
take into their alimentary tracts 
considerable amounts of starch. Bees 
were examined which had been on this 
mixture for various periods and the con 
tents of the entire alimentary tract ex 


thus 


amined with eare. The contents of the 
entire alimentary tract were stained 
with iodine, which turns unmodified 
starch deep blue. If there has been 


any action by diastase on the starch it 
fails to take on the deep blue color with 
iodine and at one stage of the trans 
formation. by hydrolysis stains red and 
at another stage takes no color what 
ever. At later stages the modified starch 
becomes soluble and does not stain with 
iodine when in solution. It was found 
that every grain in the alimentary canal 
was deep blue when stained with iodine, 
und that even at the tip of the reetal 
ampulla there were thousands of unmodi 
fied stareh grains. This confirmed th 
previous findings that bees do not 
tuin diastase, or at any rate they 
unable to utilize starch as food. 
The mystery was not entirely cleared 
up by this experiment, except that cer 
tain observations tend to explain the dif 
ferences in results of the two methods 
When the entire alimentary eanal is 
stained with iodine, the surrounding ‘mus 
stain deep brown, this being the 
characteristic stain for glycogen. It ap 
pears that these muscles act as glycogen 


eon 


cles 
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storage space, and they thus doubtless 
contain the enzyme necessary for the 
storage of glycogen and for its later 


breaking down into dextrose. Since the 
enzyme which acts on glycogen is appar- 
ently identical with starch diastase, it 
therefore appears that in studying the 
enzymes of the alimentary tract other 
workers have actually extracted the en 
zymes from these muscles instead of 
from the lumen of the alimentary canal, 
from which place they evidently thought 


they were obtaining it. This tends to 
strengthen confidence in the method of 
feeding chemically pure carbohydrates 


rather than the method of extracting the 
enzymes, and at any rate offers a tenta 


tive explanation of the difference be 
tween the results obtained in this work 
and in that of all other workers in this 
field. 
The Cause of Dysentery. 
It appears that the honevbee has a 
highly specialized digestive apparatus 


and that the earbohyvdrate foods which 
it is able to utilize are exceedingly tmit 
ed in number. If these findings are cor 
reet, then the ultimate cause of dysen 
tery is certainly their inability to hydro 


Ivse dextrins which often oecur in the 
darker grades of honey and in honey 


dew honeys. This also explains why bees 
fed on molasses, cheap sugars or commer- 
cial glucose develop dysentery, as they 
do when these materials are for 
winter food. The utilization of earbo 
hydrates by various animals varies great 
lv, usually according to the food whieh 
they usually take, but there are a few 
known cases where an organism contains 
an enzyme which it rarely or never is 
called upon to utilize. It is, therefore, 
not so striking that thev are able to 
utilize trehalose, a sugar which evident 
ly no American bees, at any rate, ever 
tasted before tlrese experiments. 

The title of this paper does not limit 
the discussion entirely to carbohydrates. 
No experimental work has been done on 
other classes of food, but an observation 
was made which is of interest. When 
the alimentary canals of the various bees 
in these experiments were examined, it 
was found that when stained with Sudan 
IIT, used in staining fat, there are myr 
iads of fat globules in the reetal am 
pulla associated with empty pollen shells. 
Apparently the fat component of pollen 
is not utilized by the workers, or at anv 
rate it is mostlv not utilized. If none of 
it is utilized this would show a lack of 
the enzyme necessary for fat utilization. 
Certain experiments would indicate that 
proteins are not utilized, although 
the work on this line is too small to be 
significant. Taking the whole field, the 
bee evidently is particular as to its diet. 

Washington, D. C. 
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WHO SHOULD SELL HONEY? 


To sell honey 1 
believe is the duty 
of every beekeeper, 
queen-breeder, sup- 
ply manufacturer, 
publisher of bee 
journals and books and every one who is 
in any way interested in beekeeping. 
There is a great field for missionary work 
along this line, for there is so little 
honey consumed per capita and we find 
so many families where honey, the most 
delicious and hygienic of all sweets, is 
a stranger to the table. 

The bottlers of honey have done and 
are doing a great thing for the beekeep 
ers. The beekeeper would indeed be in 
a deplorable condition if it were not for 
the bottler. Bottled honey can be found 
on the shelves of nearly all grocers, 
and while most grocers sell only a 
little in the course of a year, they sell 
enormous amounts in the aggregate. 
Years ago [| bottled honey and sold it 
through the wholesale grocers. I discon 
tinued it for several reasons. In the first 
place, I could not produce the same kind 
of honey each year, and the customers 
complained when there was a change, 
thinking I was putting something over. 
[ found it was best to buy. At last I 
woke up to the fact that the large fel 
lows could do a bottling business better 
than I. 

Why Honey Sells Slowly. 

However, there was one plan I adopted 
that brought results, and if any beekeep 
er who bottles honey gives it a trial, | 
believe it will bring results. I went to 
the grocer and asked if I could interest 
him in bottled honey. His reply usually 
was, ‘‘Nothing doing.’’ He would point 
to a paper carton back on the shelf and 
say he bought a case of two dozen a year 
before and had 18 left. He would say 
there is little eall for honey. In my soul 
I thought something like this: ‘‘ You big 
chump, how do you expect people to come 
here and ‘eall’ for something they don’t 
know you have? Why on earth don’t you 
drag that box of honey out of its re 
treat and sell it to the people instead of 
waiting for them to ‘eall’ for it. You 
are some salesman I say.’’ 

Of course, I did not say that; L just 
thought it. What I really said was about 
like this: ‘‘I agree with you heartily, 
as of course I realize you know your 
business from A to Izzard. However, | 
have a plan by which I ean help sell it, 
and I am not asking vou to buy any 
honey at all. If you sell it, you ean pay 
for what you sell and if vou don’t, I can 
take it back.’’ Now that usually inter- 
ested him, for most drummers come in ta 


800,000 Honey Salesmen in the United 
States but not Many are Working at 
the Job 


By Jay Smith get some of his 
money. 
Value of Window 
Displays. 


My plan was this: 
If he would give 
me the use of his show window for a 
few days, I would put on a display, and 
when it was over he could pay for the 
honey he sold, and, of course, if he 
wanted to take any more, I would not ob 
ject. I arranged an attractive display 
of all sizes of glass packages from a ten 
cent size up to a five-gallon bottle. The 
prices were marked on each. I went by 
several times and always saw a group of 
children looking at the honey. Several 
eases were sold and then the grocer 
would begin to sell from the display. At 
the end of the allotted time I went in 
and the first grocer said, ‘We have sold 
more bottled honey in the last week than 
we ever sold before in two years.’’ He 
kept a number of eases and had a good 
trade. 

This plan worked equally well with 
others, but in buying this honey I got 
American foul brood, so I discontinued 
buying honey. Other beekeepers write 
me that they will not buy honey for 
this reason. If we clean out American 
foul brood we can greatly increase the 
sale of honey, but that is another story. 
Foul brood has been cleaned up for miles 
around me and has not been a menace 
for many years. Some years I got qu‘te 
a erop of sweet clover honey and about 
the time I got a trade worked up at some 
cost, the honey was gone. So I decided 
to buy honey when I ran out and keep 
the trade supplied. I am eareful, how 
ever, not to buy from diseased apiaries 
or from localities where American foul 
brood exists, if I know it. So I decided 
to work up a trade in honey-to keep us 
busy in the winter, for the queen busi- 
ness requires little work then. 

Selling Direct to Consumers. 

I decided to sell direet to the con- 
sumer in five and ten pound pails and 
deliver it. I had read how others sell 
honey, and I decided to follow their ad- 
vice. They told me that if you prac- 
ticed ‘*‘Roadside Selling’’ all you had 
to do was to paint a sign, set out your 
honey in the morning and take a load of 
money to the bank before closing time in 
the afternoon. Next day you would place 
vour order for a Lincoln sedan, turning 
in your old Ford on the deal. So we put 
up a big sign about a hundred feet off 
the road. I made up my mind that that 
sign was deaf and dumb, for it did not 
seem to get the message across. After 
about a week the first victim arrived. He 
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had seen the sign. Well, we sold a little 
from that sign; but I decided the cus- 
tomers were near-sighted and I put a 
sign right down by the road so it would 
be read coming and going. This sign 
draws much better than the first, but we 
still have Lizzie. 

[ then tried newspaper advertising. | 
was informed that if you put in an ad 
the telephone could not handle the busi- 
ness and you would have to put in sev- 
ral. We got some business, but one 
lephone can handle it, even allowing a 
w hours a day that my wife talks to 
r club women about—but I am not the 
one to air family troubles. I then tried 
passing small samples. They assured me 
that if onee they got a taste of honey 
ll the bank robbers would lay off from 
the banks and at the point of a gun de 
mand that I sell them some honey. It 
hasn’t happened exactly that way, but it 
nereased the sales. 
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But [I have learned some important 
facts about selling honey that are en 
couraging. All three of the methods 


mentioned are paying and the sales are 
slowly increasing. At first when I ad- 
vertised in the papers, I was a little 
discouraged, for the expense ate the prof- 


its. I found, however, that a small ad 
brought as good results as a large one, 
so [- eut down on space. Later, when 
the queen season opened up I discon 
tinued advertising, but the sales kept 


right on. I found out that in advertis- 
ing 1 got permanent customers that buy 
honey regularly, so it pays to spend 
some money to get a customer. In the 
fall I mailed a postal ecard to each of 
the former customers, and the response 
was excellent. 

Overcoming Prejudice Against Extracted 

Honey. 

Many people are prejudiced against 
‘‘strained’’ honey. But when they get 
a taste of it, they are convinced. In dis- 
tributing samples a half-ounce bottle was 
used. They hold three-fourths of an ounce 
of honey. They can be purchased fron. 
the factory for $2.60 per gross with 
corks. We had a circular printed deserib- 
ing how liquid honey is produced. I 
never use the word ‘‘extracted’’ honey. 
They say they don’t like ‘‘honey ex 
traet’’ or ‘‘extract of honey.’’ I never 
use the word ‘‘granulated’’ either, for 
that means that the honey has turned 
back to granulated sugar from which 
they think it is made. We say ‘‘ liquid 
honey’’ and ‘‘erystallized honey.’’ Most 
people have never heard of the process 
of throwing the honey out of the combs 
by a ‘fhoney separator’’ (never an ‘‘ex- 
tractor’’). 

We passed out samples to a part of the 
city, and it has added a number of per- 
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manent customers. We expect to do the 
entire city next year. I learned another 
thing when passing samples. The chil- 
dren would eat honey if their parents 
would get it for them, so that is an ar- 
gument. People will buy for their chil 
dren when they would not buy for them- 
selves. 

By the methods described one can build 
up a permanent trade that will pay. The 


honey must be uniform. I have found 
that they like the light mild honey. 
Sweet clover goes finely. With a blend 
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sign 


The honey should be located where it 
will be seen for a considerable distance from 
both directions. The driveway leading from 
the road invites the motorists to drive off from 
the highway, thus preventing a blockade on 
the pavement. 
of white clover or alfalfa it gives the 
best of satisfaction. In fact, I have not 
heard a single complaint but plenty of 
enthusiastic praise. Our crop here is 
uncertain, so I have to buy honey as 
near like our own as possible. If one 
has a crop and sells in the way described, 
it will take money and labor; but, if he 
expects to do a permanent business, the 
expense of selling is small. 

Let us all devise ways to sell more 
honey and tell each other our methods, 
and in that way honey will come to its 
own and the beekeeper will have a ready 
sale at a price that is fair to himself and 
the customer. 

Vincennes, Ind. 

| With 800,000 or more boosters for 
honey in the United States, each consid- 
ering it his duty to push sales in his com- 
munity and to see that honey is avail- 
able for his customers throughout the 
year, it should not take long to teach 
the American people the honey habit. 
When that time comes the ill-flavored and 
almost unedible table syrups will no long 
er be purchased in preference to honev. 


—Editor. } 
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SOME PACIFIC COAST BEEKEEPERS 


About - —_ By Dora Stuart Migration to Cali 
ago, away back in . : fornia. 
Wisconsin, a genu A Well-known California Beekeeper The climate 
ine be ekeeper was Who Knows How to Enjoy Life New York 


born. The 
er was 


newcom 
quite un 


ware of his real destiny. So were his 
father and mother, who no doubt regard- 
ed him as the future president of these 


United States. They were not wealthy, 
but among other gifts his parents en 


dowed their son with 
anee, the fine, 
Duncan Bixby. 

John proved to be a doeile child, and 
while still very young cheerfully accom- 
panied his parents to Lowa. He evinced 
no special aptitude either as beekeeper 
or president until at the age of fifteen 
when he was compelled to strike out for 
himself. He then displayed unmistakable 


a treasured inherit 
imposing old name, John 


talents for both occupations. With a 
natural tendency toward agriculture, 
coupled with inherent executive ability, 


he began his career as beekeeper in con 
nection with truck farming, and peddled 
his wares himself. 

John remained many years in lowa and 
married there. He farmed with indif- 
ferent fortunes and finally persuaded his 
wife to that state. With their 
three children, the first hav 
they moved to New 
York State where he secured a tract of 
land in the buekwheat belt only a short 
distance from the noted beekeeper, Alex 
ander, under whose guidanee John Bixby 
lnid the foundation for his future work 
with bees. 


leay c 
remaining 


ing died in infaney, 














J. D. Bixby. wife and daughter 
nin eenery 


camping ‘ 





‘above 
und sunshine combine to make such 


prove | 
severe and after i” 
years he migrated to 


California for his wife’s health, landing 


in Los Angeles. He secured a newspaper 
route on one of the large dailies, but 
after a year of this life, his wife having 


passed away meanwhile, his children per 
suaded their father to accept an offer to 
trade the route for a home in Covina, 
California, about 20 miles from Los An 
geles. He again engaged in beekeeping, 
beginning on a very modest scale, and 
for a few years had to supplement his 
earnings from the production of honey 
by horticultural work about the town of 
Covina during the winter months. A 
large percentage of the private lawns and 
those surrounding publie buildings are 
perpetual reminders of his patienee and 
skill. 
In 15 
from a 


years he has seen Covina 
village to a town of about 
inhabitants, and has played a prominent 


grow 
3,000 


role in popularizing orange honey, which 
had not been considered of mueh value 


when he 
producing orange comb honey in 
sections. He produces only so much ex 
tracted honey as the trac 
demand. 


Becomes Editor of the Western Hovey 
Bee. 


as compared with sage honey 
began 


needs of his 


Bixby must have inherited something 
of the versatility of his father, who was 
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first a school teacher, then merchant, and 
finally Methodist minister. After farm- 
ing, newspaper work, gardening and bee- 
keeping, John Dunean Bixby’s literary 
gifts, as well as his experience with bees, 
were recognized by his appointment in 
October, 1913, as Editor of the Western 
Honey Bee, the organ of the California 
State Beekeepers’ Association. For near- 
ly six years that journal throve under 
his management, its pages sparkling with 
his wit and wisdom. On the very first 
page of the very first issue, April, 1913, 
then edited by George L. Emerson, may 
be found one of Mr. Bixby’s most amus 
ing bits of verse eleverly illustrated and 
entitled, ‘‘ When Father Boils the Wax.’’ 

\ll his writings express the enthusias 


tie apiarist just as his beeyards and 
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ard, modified here and there to suit his 
convenience. 

Mr. Bixby has trafficked in bees to a 
considerable extent, disposing of 
for apiarists who became discouraged or 
who died, and selling enough of his own 
increase each year to keep his apiary 
down to the number he believes one man 
can handle and do justice to the bees 
and to himself. He follows with success 
the Alexander method in making spring 
divides. 

Public Spirit in Beekeeping Affairs. 

Personally, Mr. Bixby is a man of 
warm impulses and a of justice 
and fair play that makes him a natural 
arbitrator sought after in his own section 
by beemen who come into the neighbor 
He tackled the question of bee 


bees 


sense 


hood. 
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One of J. D. Bixby’s apiaries near Covina 


and on the 


methods express the individuality and 


hbeauty-loving nature of the man. 
Uses Eight-frame Equipment. 

His equipment is mostly eight-frame 
redwood hives, as he finds it much easier 
to force the bees up into comb-honey 
from smaller hives. His 
ure contraptions of his own, wholly sat 
isfactory to himself. They are made from 
sawed redwood shakes nailed on two sides 
of a piece of redwood one and one-half 
inches by the length of the hive, twenty 


supers eovers 


two inches. This makes a light, double, 
ventilated cover. To keep out the rain 


he nails over the top a sheet of tin cut 
from large cans in which a spray for or 
ange trees is shipped. The top is then 
painted and the whole held in place with 
« heavy rock. Such a eover costs from 
% to 10 eents each. It is light. cool 
and dry. His other equipment is stand 
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bevond are great orange groves 


In the valley 
is the 


sage 


and solved it to the satisfac 
tion of all concerned by requiring, after 
a careful consideration of the amount of 
pasture and volume of nectar flow, each 


loeations 


person to keep his bees at least a mile 
distant from his nearest neighbor bee 
keeper. Publie spirit led him into tak 


ing a prominent part in the endeavor to 
establish a successful co-operative mar 


keting exchange for California honey, 
and the disastrous results were a greunt 


disappointment to him. During all these 
vears of publie service to the beekeepers 
of the West, he planning a little 
home for old age, and in January, 1920, 
realized that dream. 
Enjoying His Country Home, Garden and 
Bees. 
His joy at being able to retire to pri 
vate life at Casita Mira, ‘*The Little 
Home Long Looked-for,’’ was expressed 


was 
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in a poem published privately as a ecard 
of greeting to his old friends, 
OUR POINT OF VIEW. 
One man clings to the thick of things 
Where fortunes are made in strife, 
For the wild turmoil of the city’s toil 
Is to him like the breath of life. 


Another looks to the hills and brooks 
And the glen where the willow waves; 

For the hum of the bee and the bird’s revelry 
Are the joys that his being craves. 


And the Giver of Gifts—when the veil uplifts 
And the Mystery is understood— 
Will say: ‘‘In his place each has finished his 
race, 
And behold! unto Me it is good. 


From this safe retreat he sends, from 
an apparently inexhaustible well of in 
formation always on tap for the beginner 
young or old struggling against the han 
dicap of poverty or ignorance, weekly let- 
ters on all phases of beekeeping—spring 
management, requeening, care of equip 
ment, locations, clarifying honey, mar 
kets, and treatment of bee diseases, to 
beekeepers everywhere who read ‘‘Or- 
chard and Farm.’’ 

After 50 years of practical beekeep- 
ing the score stands in favor of the bees. 
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Through their co-operation Mr. Bixby 
was enabled to educate and to place in 
positions of usefulness his three chil 
dren: John, Jr., an emergency man for 
the Southern Gas & Electric Company; 
Arthur as a newspaper man in Honolulu, 
and Dorothy, a graduate of the Los An 
geles Normal School where she special 
ized in domestic science, as a teacher. 
Besides, the bees helped gain for him 
the little retreat in which to grow old 
leisurely and beautifully with Mrs. Eu 
genia Bixby, the second wife who has 
been such an understanding helpmate. 

In a recent private letter Mr. Bixby 
writes: 

‘‘Mrs. B. has had a wonderful flower 
garden this year. I had a moderate crop 
of orange honey and for two months 
have been so busy with beans and wal 
nuts as almost to forget that I had any 
bees. Am almost a rancher—old straw 
hat, overalls n’everything.’’ 

Like Dr. Miller, there will be more to 
say about Mr. Bixby when he shall have 
spent another decade among the bees, 
making 60 years of close touch with na 
ture. Until then, adieu! 

Chieo, Calif. 
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LEARNING AND UNLEARNING 


Following the 
Spanish-Ameri ¢ a n 
War and the ad- 
vent of American 
beekeepers in Cuba, 
large crops of hon- 
ey, that some of the Americans secured, 
were a matter of wonderment to the na- 
tive beekeepers. One native beekeeper, 
noticing the amount of honey that Hock- 
stein was shipping, asked how it was 
that his bees did not gather as much 
honey as did Hockstein’s bees. 

Hockstein, who was considerable of a 
wag and liked few things better than a 
joke, explained to the Cuban that it 
was a matter of tin pails and night 
shifts; that his bees had been taught to 
gather their honey in pails, which they 
carried, one in each hand, thereby being 
able to bring to the hive bigger loads of 
honey than the bees of the Cuban. He 
further explained, when working nights 
the bees gathered only half as much hon- 
ey as during the day, by reason of the 
fact that they could carry but one pail at 
night, the other pail being discarded for 
a lantern. 

The Art of Spreading the Brood. 

The difference, of course, in the crops 
obtained was principally a matter of 
hive management, and there were few 


By Leslie Burr 


How the Honey Crop is Greatly In- 
creased by Intelligent Management of 


the Brood Chamber 


things in hive man 
agement of near the 
importance of brvod 
spreading. I have 
previously stated 
that brood-spreading 
‘fis an art’’; and, based on my own per 
sonal knowledge of beekeepers, I believe 
that there are fewer who have mastered 
all the fine points of brood-spreading 
than any other hive manipulation. Even 
in the A B C and X Y Z of Bee Culture 
the subject is treated with caution. The 
author of the article, while admitting the 
possibilities of brood-spreading, advises 
the average beekeeper to let it alone, 
allowing the bees themselves to deter 
mine the size of the brood area of the 
hive. 

Personally, I have found brood-spread 
ing of importance whenever conditions 
were such as demanded it wherever | 
have worked bees. 

For instance, I onee kept bees in the 
city of San Diego, California. They were 
located not far from Balboa Park, wher 
they had a wide variety of pasturage, 
and it was my experience there that 
brood-spreading was a very important 
part of the brood-chamber manipulatio: 
in order to get the bees in proper con 
dition for the early spring honey flow. 
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in Hawaii, particularly on the Island 
of Maui, where I once lived, I found 
that brood-spreading was of great im- 
portance in the matter of getting the 
bees in proper condition for the algaroba 
honey flow. Ordinarily, perhaps, it need 
not be practiced in the eastern and cen- 
tral states. Yet, I once found it of 
great value in Illinois, in the building up 
of a lot of nuclei that I had made, fol- 
lowing heavy winter losses. 

But by reason of the peculiar condi- 
tions existing, at least during the years 
I was in Cuba, brood-spreading there was 
of more importance than in most places. 
For in Cuba, not only was brood-spread- 
ing necessary in getting the bees in the 
best possible condition for the aguinaldo 
or bellflower honey flow, but  brood- 
spreading had to be continued through 
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\rrangement of brood and empty combs whe 
a colony has brood in only five combs. 


the long winter honey flow. There the 
praetice was to take all the honey from 
the brood-nest and spread the brood ev- 
ery time the yard was extracted. When 
this was not done the brood-nest became 
plugged with honey, brood-rearing would 
just about cease, and by the time the 
honey flow was half over the field force 
of the colonies would amount to about 
 eorporal’s guard. 

Proper Method of Brood-Spreading. 

As to the proper method of spreading 
brood, it is something like setting a hen. 
There is a limit, and a very definite 
limit, as to the number of eggs a sitting 
hen ean cover; likewise there is a limit, 
and a very definite one, as to the amount 
of comb that a colony of bees can cover, 
and whatever brood-spreading is done, it 
never should exceed the limits of the 
space that the bees can cover. 

A second point to be remembered is 
ilways to work frames of brood in not 
less than pairs, that is, never separate or 
set off one frame of brood by itself, For 
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example, if a colony has five frames of 
brood and enough bees to cover six 
frames, the five frames should be sepa- 
rated and the empty comb inserted, three 
frames of brood being on one side and 
two on the other of the inserted comb. 
Seven frames of brood, for example, 
where there are enough bees to cover 
nine combs, would be spread, two, three 
and two. The method is to take out the 
comb or combs next to the side of the 
hive, shift over two frames of brood and 
insert one empty comb. Then do the 
same on the other side, leaving the three 
combs of brood in the center of the hive. 

Importance of Old Dark Combs for 

Brood-Spreading. 

Another point I wish to make is that 
the kind of combs which are used in 
brood-spreading is important. Under or 
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Arrangement of brood and empty combs when 
a colony has brood in seven combs 


dinary conditions when a queen natural- 
ly is enlarging the brood area of the 
hive, the kind of combs seems to make but 
little difference, the queen if anything 
seeming to prefer new comb. But where 
the bees naturally are restricting the 
brood area of the hive, better results 
are obtained by using combs that have 
previously contained brood. Black combs 
that have been cut clean and smooth 
with the uneapping knife are the kind 
that get the best results. 

If a new comb is placed in the brood- 
nest the bees seem to put honey in it more 
readily, and the queen seems not so will 
ing to lay in it. So spreading the brood- 
nest with new white combs at a time 
when the beekeeper is fighting for brood 
generally means but a frame of honey in 
the brood-nest. 

Basic Principles Applicable to Any 

Locality. 

While I have designated the successful 
practice of brood-spreading as ‘‘an art,’’ 
| further desire to say that it is no more 
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of an art than the rearing of good 
queens, or the successful handling of the 
brood To do any one of these 
three things properly the operator-must 
have, first, a thorough basie knowledge of 
his subject; and, 


diseases. 


second, he must us¢ 
good judgment and exercise great care, 
if his efforts are to be crowned with sue 
eess, 

In getting all the work possible out of 
a colony of bees, the operator must thor 
oughly understand brood-nest manage- 
ment. Indeed, it is my opinion that, if 
a man has a working knowledge of bee 
botany, a basie knowledge of the position 
and motion of the stars and thoroughly 


understands brood-nest management, he 
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could be blindfolded and transported to 
any place on the earth’s surface, and, if 
given some bees, could successfully work 
them with searcely a hitch. 

For his knowledge of botany would 
give him an idea of about what to ex 
pect in the way of flora; the stars and 
their movement would tell him his posi 
tion on the earth’s surface and seasonal 
changes to be expected; and his know! 
edge of brood-nest management, based on 
his knowledge of the flora and the prog- 
ress of the would earry him 
through the vear hitting on all cylinders, 
to use the eurrent expression. 

Willits, Cal. 


seasons, 
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STERILIZING COMBS CHEAPENED 


We are treating By E. R. Root hour, making the to 
here at Medina tal cost per comb 
some 760 combs How Expense Can be Reduced to Two for treatment, 


American 
brood 


showing 
foul 
Some of these combs 


seale. 


contained the disease in the advanced 
stages of development, as will be shown 


further on. 
Some have de 
that 


win 


interesting sidelights 
veloped since we began this work, 
yo to prove pretty conclusively that 
ter is the best time to apply the 
treatment. When the weather is 
the of evaporation of the 
tion is eonsiderably less than in the sum 
mer time. This is shown by the fact 
that Mr. Barber, who treated some 6000 
combs during the last summer, was able 
to sterilize only about 60 combs to the 
gallon of During this winter 
we have been able to increase the number 
to 70 with no better apparatus or equip 
ment. At a summer temperature of 70 
to 80 degrees it is apparent that there 1s 
very much more rapid evaporation than 
when the temperature is between 40 and 
50 degrees in the winter. 


new 
cold 


amount solu 


solution. 


Another sidelight is that during the 
cold part of the vear there can be no 


possible danger of robber bees getting at 
the under treatment. Winter is 
likewise the dormant time of the year in 


eombs 


beekeeping when hundreds if not thou 
sands of combs will be out of use and 
in storage; and it is at that very time 


that beekeepers will have more leisure to 
apply the treatment. 

The Economy of the Hutzelman Treat- 
ment. 

our results, the 


According to solution 


per comb costs slightly more than 2 
cents. The labor of doing the work is 


This 


basis of 50 


on additional 1% cents. labor is 


culeulated on the cents an 


Cents per Comb for Material 


ready for next sen 


son’s use, only 3's 


cents. 
In our December issue we told what it 
costs to melt up the combs and replace 
them with frames of full sheets of foun 


dation, which cost is in the neighborhood 
of 18 per comb. (See 
December issue, page 790.) 


cents Gleanings, 
Combs treat 
ed by the Hutzelman solution at a_ cost 
of only 3% cents are far better than 
frames of foundation at 18 cents, av any 
beekeeper can well see. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to bee 
keepers to know how we came in pos 
session of so many combs that were dis 
eased. 

Hospital Yards. 

It is getting to be more and more the 
practice among large beekeepers through 
out the country to establish a hospital 
vard where all diseased colonies and all 
other under suspicion may bh 
sent for treatment and cure remote from 
the healthy bees. The A. I. Root Com 
pany has just such a yard. In this vard 
are placed any colonies from other yards 
that show 


eolonies 


any suspicious symptoms. 
Even if a single cell of brood does not 
show just right in a colony otherwise 


healthy all through, the whole colony is 
sent to the hospital vard. Also there 
are some small beekeepers in the neig! 


borhood of some of our yards. If their 
colonies show disease we either buy 
them up or treat them then and ther 
Those that we buy up will go to the 


hospital yard for observation and treat 
ment. In the course of the season ther 
may develop a hundred diseased colonics 
at the hospital vard through the efforts 
to make our whole territory clean. 
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During this winter season when no bees 
can fly, we are treating from this yard 
some 700 combs showing American foul 
brood seales. These accumulated during 
the season. For the purpose of experi- 
ment, we have allowed some diseased 
colonies to run in order that their combs 
might become rotten with the diseased 
material. Figure 1 shows some of the 
worst we are now treating by the alcohol- 
formalin solution, the treatment with 
which was deseribed in our last Novem- 
ber issue. 

The Hutzelman Treatment in Brief. 

For those who do not happen to have 
that particular issue handy, I will ex 
plain that the treatment consists in im- 
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the tank, so that the last comb can be 
slipped in and under the pair of irons. 
This is precisely the scheme used by O. 
E. Barber, described in the November is- 
sue. Any of our subscribers can obtain 
a copy of this article by writing to this 
office. 

We have modified the plan somewhat, 
in that our tank is made to tilt on an 
angle on one corner, as shown in Figure 2. 
In this position the combs ean be slip 
ped in place before the tank is filled 
with the solution. When they are al! 
in, the tank is tilted back to its ver 
tical position, after which the cover is 
put on. The big metal drum or barrel 
holding the solution is then lifted to the 
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Fig. 1 Comb of American foul brood in advanced stage. The mate to this comb, just as bad 


was submitted, after treatment, to the Government bacteriologist, Sturtevant, and found to be 
entirely free of live germs. 


mersing all combs from diseased colonies 
in the aleohol-formalin solution for 48 
hours. All that is necessary is to uneap 
and extract the honey before immersing. 
To prevent the alcohol from becoming 
fouled up with honey, it is advisable 
first to soak the combs, after extracting, 
in water for a few hours, and then ex 
tract out the honey and the water—of 
course, allowing the honey water to run 
into the sewer or into a container, to be 
boiled later. 


The Hutzelman Treatment on a Large 
Scale. 


The mode of applying the solution on 
a large seale is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustrations. In our ease we have 
built a special tank that will take. three 
tiers of combs, or 69 combs in all. Each 
tier of combs is held in place by out- 
wardly projecting angle-irons at the 
proper distance apart, riveted to the 
Fach of these angle-irons is about 
one inch short of the inside length of 


sides. 


proper height by means of a chain hoist, 
when the solution will gradually work its 
way through the rubber hose into the 
tank and into the cells of the combs. It 
is better to have the solution creep into 
the cells slowly than too fast. After 
the tank is filled, and all the combs are 
submerged, they are allowed to soak for 
48 hours, at the end of which time the 
empty drum is lowered to the floor, when 
the solution, by the reverse process, 
works backward into the original con 
tainer by its own gravity. The combs 
in the tank will, of course, be wet with 
the solution. They are given a shake 
over the tank as shown in Figure 5, this 
side and that side, when they are next 
put into the extractor to be cleaned still 
more. They are then put into supers, 
when they will be ready for use the fol 
lowing spring. 

While it may not be necessary, we be 
lieve that the tank, after it is filled with 
the combs and the solution, should be 
tilted this way and that in such a 
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way as to allow the air bubbles to es- 
cape from the cells. When the mouths 
of the cells are higher than the bottoms, 
the air bubbles, if any, will escape. 

As will be seen by Figure 1, some of 
the combs we are treating are about the 
worst-looking specimens one ever saw; 
but we know from past experience that 


these combs ean be sterilized, even in 
ease the cells are sealed over, because 
the solution penetrates the brood cap- 


pings, and forees its way into the cells. 
Aleohol, unlike water, has such a low 

















tilted 
at the back end for convenience in 
filling it with combs. 


Fig e I'he held in a 


by a chain 


tank is 


position 


surface tension that it forees itself into 
the eells and displaces the air. While 
we take the precaution to uncap all the 
cells containing honey, extracting and 
washing them out, we pay no attention 
to the capped brood, for these cappings 
are so porous that the solution readily 
passes through them. 

Much laid on the im 
portance of not allowing a single cell of 
honey to escape when being uncapped; 
but our apiarist, M. J. Deyell, showed 
me some capped cells of honey which he 
had left sealed. Remarkable to relate, 
when he removed the ecappings of those 
cells the honey was gone, and there was 
evidence that the solution had displaced 
the honey, sterilizing even these cells. 
Impracticability of a Beekeeper’s Mak- 

ing Up His Solution from Ordinary 

Denatured Alcohol. 

Some beekeepers have the idea that 

they can make their own solution by buy- 


stress has been 
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ing the denatured alcohol and putting in 
their own formalin; but Dr. Hutzelm:n 
points out that most denatured alcohols 
are unsuited for the purpose. There are, 
he says, something like 90 formulas of 
denatured aleohol on the market. Most 
of them contain either the deadly poison 
nitro-benzol or pyridin. Either of these, 
he says, will remain in the comb after 
being aired for a long time; and that if 
the combs are put back in the hive, the 
brood, after being started, will be pois 
oned. It would die, not because of 
American foul brood, but because of the 
poison; and the beekeeper would conelud: 
that the treatment was not effective. 

Of course, ordinary grain alcohol woul 
do if it could be obtained in this count: 
at a price. Such aleohol could be pr 
cured in Europe. 

How the Small Beekeeper Can Apply the 
Treatment to a Few Combs. 

It is not to have the elabo: 
ate equipment described above if only 
few combs are to be treated. A 
tank to hold ten or even five 
all that is needed. If the beekeeper fin 
that he has a colony that has foul broo 


necessary 


sha 


combs 











Fig. 3 Tank filled with combs ready to b« 
let down in normal position. Note how frame 
are slipped under the angle irons to hold the 
down when the liquid is turned on 
he can during the evening shake the bees 
on to the frames of foundation in th: 
regular way, then treat the combs af 
night when no bees are flying. All capped 
honey should be uneapped. The combs 
should then be soaked in warm water ove 
night. The honey and the water can be 
shaken out, or, better, extracted, if on: 
an extractor. It is, perhaps, unnec 
essary to repeat that the honey water 
and washings should be run into the sew 
er or otherwise disposed of where bees 


has 


will not get it. It may be boiled, o1 
poured into a hole in the ground and 
buried. 
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The combs should be put into the tank 
of solution, one by one. As they are im- 
mersed they should be tilted back and 
forth so that all air bubbles may escape. 
The combs will, of course, have to he 
weighted down to keep them submerged. 
lhey may then be soaked for 48 hours, 

d given back to che bees after airing— 
either to those that had them originally 

to other colonies. 

Where one wishes to avoid the expense 
of a special tank he can use an ordinary 
(i)-pound square tin can by cutting off the 
top. He then ean fill the can two-thirds 
full of the solution, and dip in six or 
seven combs, one at a time, so that they 
will be a little over half submerged. At 
the end of 48 hours the combs can be 
turned the other side up, thus disinfect 
ng the entire set. This, of course, 

ould prolong the process and increase 


} the manipulation; but in the case of only 


ne colony being infected, the whole set 


of 10 combs could be treated in four 
ays without any expense other than 
ist the solution in the five-gallon ean. 


On the other hand, if one knows that 
e has 40 or 50 combs, or 100, that 
e has laid aside during the summer to 
te melted up in ean trent 
these combs, 10 at a time, in a 10-comb 
tank. The eost of doing this will be 
nuch less than melting up the combs. 
Our experience shows that during winter 


even 


winter, he 











emptied by simply 


Wie 
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a gallon of solution will treat 70 or 
more combs; or, to put it another way, 
there is a shrinkage or loss of about one 
gallon of solution to about every 70 
combs treated, which would be about 
two cents per comb for the solution. 














Fig 5 Most of the solution is shaken out 
of the combs as they are taken out of the 
tank They are then put into the extractor 


and whirled until nearly dry 














g. 4 After being filled with diseased combs 
he steel drum containing the alcohol-formalin 
cist lhe tank is then filled without further 


lowering 


the tank is tilted back to its normal position and 
solution is raised to the position shown by a chain 
attention Forty-eight hours later the tank is 


the steel drum to the floor 
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PACKAGE BEES OR WINTERING 


Killing Colonies in Fall and Buying Package 
Bees from South in Spring 


In the December issue of Gleanings, on 
page 814, the question asked by R. But 
ler of Wisconsin and answered by the 
kditor, is, in my opinion, one of the 
most important questions that is now be 
fore the beekeepers of the North—more 
especially in the northeastern part of the 
United States and in Canada—where the 
bees have to be confined six months or 
more without a flight, which is often the 
euse here in Maine. This is a problem 
that must be worked out by actual ex 
perimenting and careful attention to ev 


erv detail, by each individual beekeeper, 
und that covering not less than two 
vears. Two years are certainly not 


enough, unless those two vears represent 


two of the greatest extremes as to con 
ditions favorable for wintering and oth 
erwise, to determine the relative value 
of the wintered-over colonies with the 
packages from the South. 

l have just finished experimenting with 


two such veurs, and am now entering 


upon a third vear, which thus far has 
been one of the most favorable to good 
wintering. The data | have gathered 


from these two vears put the advantages 
all on the side of the 
much so that I 


packages—so 
make the propheey that 
within the next decade all the most pro 
yressive beekeepers of the North will be 


found killing off most or all their bees 
in the fall, and then starting anew in 
the spring with package bees from the 
South. 


There are some seasons—one of these 
wus the fall of 1922 
uble for 
proach of 


that are so unfavor 
brood-rearing that at the ap 
winter 90 per cent of all the 
colonies are made up of bees which had 
nearly all emerged before September, and 
would die before 
in the following spring. 


in anv ense breeding 
Of course, 
such colonies as these are utterly worth 
carry through the winter. On 
the other hand, with conditions as they 
1921 and 1923 when heavy 
brood-rearing continued until the end of 
October, a large percentage of the bees 
are young at the beginning of winter, 
and if the winter and the following early 


timc 


less to 


were here in 


spring prove favorable so that by the 
first of May—the time that the package 


arrive—these colonies have 
the equivalent of at least two full 
frames of brood in every stage of devel 
opment, and if the queen is not over one 


bees should 


vear old, the wintered-over colonies might 


make as good a showing in surplus hon 
ey as a 3-pound package of young be 


und queen from the South that is hive 
on built combs and given plenty of fee 
either sugar 


these 


combs of honey or syruy 
Let me emphasize that packages 
should not be over four days on the way, 
and, to insure the quickest and best «i 
livery, by all means use parcel post. 
The amount of honey that it will tak: 
to carry Maine 
through the period of no nectar, either 
in the cellar or 
be worth 


a strong colony here in 


would 
than ai 3 


outside, 


packed 
considerably more 
pound package would cost. 


Elisworth, Me. Kk. W. Wooster. 


At present prices of honey and pack 
age bees, it requires from 60 to 75 pounds 
of extracted honey to pay for a three 
pound package of bees, together with a 
queen and transportation charges, figur 
ing the honev in the hives at two cents 
per pound less than the price in 60-pound 
cans, to pay for extracting and the con 
tainer. It is doubtful if there are many 
locations in the North where this amount 
of honey would be consumed during the 
nectarless period of fall and 
W hile 


winter «as 
killing the 
bees in late summer or fall and replac 
ing them with package from “he 
South may be a profitable procedure in 
a few localities like that deseribed by 
Mr. Wooster, the Editor believes that a 
more fruitful field for reducing the cost 
of honev production for 
localities is in 


the sensons average. 


bees 


northern 
a better understanding of 


most 


the conditions 
Editor. | 


necessary for good win 


tering. 
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DIFFERENCES IN LOCALITY 


Building up for the Honey Flow in the North 
and in the Tropics 





concerning 
honey’? and 


Dr. Phillips’ remarks 
‘fabundant supplies” of 

‘‘abundant room for rearing brood’’ 
are the foundation for having the bees 
in condition to get the honey. In the 
past 10 however, my problem 
has been in the matter of room. At 
San Diego, California, during the 
months of February and Mareh I had 
to practice removing several frames of 
honey from the brood-nest, and spread 
the brood in order to get the bees in 
condition for the coming honey flow. 
And in Hawaii, while at Wailuka, 
Island of Maui, it was the same. My 
there, as a rule, eight 


vears, 


bees weeks be 
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fore the algarroba flow, would have 
about what would make two good 


frames of brood. All the rest of the 
combs would be solid with honey. As I 
hal no extractor, | replaced the combs 
of honey -L removed with full 
of foundation. By so doing I was able 
to have eight frames of brood when the 
tigarroba flow 


sheets 


commenced. 


The result was that | got an average 
of 16 full-sized Langstroth frames, 
built from foundation, of  algarroba 
oney per colony, during the seasons 
of 1921 and 1922; while my neighbors 
there, who kept bees and did not work 
them as | did, got no algarroba honev 
whatever during those vears. As al 
garroba honey was the only honey gath 
ered there that was fit for table use, it 
was extremely important that the bees 
be in condition for it. 

Incidentally, I will also say that 1 
expeet to be confronted with a fresh 
problem here. We are 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, and -T am = informed 
that I can expect manzanita to bloom 


in February and madrona to bloom one 


mouth or so later. The manzanita 


bloom is said to contain a lot of nee 
tur; the madrona, but little. Now, if 
any northern California beekeeper has 
any ideas to let loose, why, I am lis 
tening Leslie Burr. 
Willits, Calif. 
This is a good illustration of the 


difference in the management required in 


different localities. Much of the bee 
keeping literature is written from the 
viewpoint of conditions in the clover 


region of the northeastern portion of the 
United States where brood-rearing is car 
ried on with such a rush in May that 
the honeyv-bound eondition, so familiar 
to beekeepers in tropical and subtropical 
regions, seldom appears. This helps to 
explain why the southern beekeeper has 


but little use for beekeeping literature 
Much of it does not fit his conditions 
at all. The northern beekeeper, accus 


tomed to seeing solid frames of sealed 


honey disappear within a week and the 
combs filled with brood, sees no advan 
tage in spreading the brood; while the 
tropical beekeeper, accustomed to more 


often finds it 
built up to 


brood-rearing, 
if the 
strength. 


moderate 
colonies are 


Editor. } 


necessary 


profitable 
=» = 
WINTERING IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Packing Many Colonies Together in a Compact 


Group 
| have wintered bees in a shed, like 
that shown in the eut, for five seasons, 


nd now have them packed for the sixth. 


his method is so satisfactory und eco 


aveaeaaa 
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nomical in time, labor and expense that 
I have lost all interest in 
the so-called ‘‘ wintering problem.’’ 


discussions of 


| pack early, that is, during cool days 
of late September, putting in strong colo 
nies first, allowing weaker ones to cateh 
the light drift on = the 
When no bees are flying | find no appre 
clable amount of drifting after 
moving when cool weather prevails. 

Later, | add the other tier 
ing up as many as four or five high. If a 
colony appears quite deficient in bees, | 
place it over a strong one, with only an 
inner cover between, having the hole in 


summer stands, 


occurs 


colonies, 














Hives packed on three des top and botton 
During cold ather the front protected ty 
au canvass curtain 
the center covered on both sides with 
wire cloth to prevent stinging through. 
For an entrance | open a small hole in 
front. This is kept corked in’ severe 

weuther to conserve heat. 
lL have never had a case of robbing or 


fighting while the bees were packed. I do 
not doubt that the mix 
but no bad effects seem to result. During 


bees somewhat, 


sunshiny days the bees fly out in great 
numbers the whole length of the shed. 


In the cool of the day all retire peace 
ably 

In spring | move back about April 1, 
ane protect the hives with windbreaks of 
whatever 


to their houses, 


bags, 


wind-excluder, as 


covers, old puiper ol 


makes a good long as 


necessary. There is more drifting then 


than when moved in the fall. The strong 
colonies are moved first, leaving others 
in their places to eateh the drift. About 
i 6oweek puisses during the gradual re 


lost. Thus the 
equalized. It ts 
may 
drift 


moval, and no bees are 
are somewhat 
that an 


result of 


colonies 
ocensional 


entehing 


possible queen 


be lost ns on 


too rapidly. Hlowever, one spring, be 
fore moving I left, till the last, one 
colony that consisted of a queen and 
about 100 bees. In a week it built up 


until it became one of the strongest colo 
nies | had, and the queen survived. 
1. W. 


Cameron. 
Davis, S. D. 
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TINY EAST INDIAN HONEYBEE 


Peculiar Habits of the Smallest of the Honey 
makers. Their Brood-rearing Cycle 


I am at present stationed in Kohat, a 
small military station on the northwest 
frontier of India. I have not been here 
long enough to make a thorough inves 
tigation of the bee world but hope to 
glean information regarding the keeping 
of bees (probably Apis indica) by a hill 
tribe of Pathans, about 40 miles from 
here. These wild tribesmen keep their 
bees in logs, chattis (i. e. earthernware 
water vessels) aud rough boxes, and sell 
in the bazaars of Kohat such small sur- 
plus as they may obtain. A colony of 
ipis indica has made its home in a tree 
near my bungalow, and busy little fel- 
lows they are. The giant bee of India 
is not present up here. 

Ll have just had 
the good fortune to 
find a colony of 
Apis florea, the tiny 
East Indian honey 
bee. It may be of 
interest to your 
readers to have the 
result of my own 
study of these 
smallest of all bees. 

The comb itself 
is built, in this 





L « / ease, on the lower 
tg limb of a small 
Y peach tree and is 


; about one foot 
Fig l Arrangement | } 3 " y | 
of bands on the ab- ®*bove the ground, 
dominal segments of It IS In 81Z2e slight 
{ pis sent _, \ _ ly under six inches 
orange-cotorec W“ 11 e ° . 7 . 
bands B,. ¢ D and Ff in depth by P the 
are blue black. The an- Same mn width, 
terior portion of seg ‘“about the size of 
ments B.C. D and E 4 man’s hand.’’ It 
is covered with snow . Le . 
white hairs as indicat 1S very delieate, 
ed by the shading at K, the cell walls be 
M and N, the latter ing exeeedinglyv 
being narrower than fi 8 = 8 t] 
the others. These bands "ME, 4 yout _ the 
of white hairs stand thickness of e1gar 
out prominently as ette paper. The 
vhite bands as shown . 
in Fig. 2 eells do not tend 
to roundness’ but 
are hexagonal. My measurements, which 
I have been at some pains to cheek, make 
them cight to the ineh horizontally and 
nine to the inch vertically as this comb 
lies. The cells are built about 80 to the 
square ineh in worker comb. The top 
portion of the comb is drone comb. 
Figure 3 was taken immediately after 
I found the colony. The enlargement of 
this (Figure 2) I eertify to be the actual 
size of the comb in life and is sufficiently 
aeeurate for measurements to be made 
therefrom. The queen has laid eggs right 
out to the edge of the comb as the photo 
shows, and the whole comb is crammed 
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with brood and eggs. I could find no 
surplus honey. 

The workers are beautiful, as hand- 
some as Italians. In length they average 
about %¢ inch and are of slender body. 
The dorsal part of the abdomen shows 
the anterior third orange, the central 
portion banded alternately snowy-white 
and blue-black of about equal widths, 
the posterior third blue black with one 
fine white band. 

| examined several specimens under 
the microscope and the white bands 
proved to be white hair, but they are 
very bright indeed throughout the whole 
colony. The actual segments show is 
in Figure 1. In some eases the seg 
ment B shows more orange than blue 
black. 

[ found the queen after considerable 
search and much disturbing of the col 
ony. Except for a black tip to her ab 
domen and _ faint  blue-black-bande:| 
markings not very obvious, she is com 
pletely orange, but possibly of a more 
somber hue than the workers. In length 








Portion of comb of Apis florea e 


Fig. 2 

larged to exact size Note the eggs in th: 

tiny cells, also the white bands on the pos 
terior segments of the bees. 


about °s inch, she resembles in shay 
any Italian queen. 

There were several drones _ present 
They are entirely black, shorter than th: 
queen, with typical drone bodies except 
that they appeared to me to be out of 
proportion, the abdomen too short in 
comparison with the thorax. They may, 
or mav not have recently emerged 
but the thorax in every ease is covered 
with white hairs. 

ipis florea are extremely gentle an 
though much disturbed showed no sign 
of anger. They are very timid on the 
comb and huddled to one side when in 
terfered with. I experimented with this 
colony by removing the queen, making 











ne 
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certain they had eggs and young brood, 
to see if they would start queen-cells. 

On May 21 at 3 p. m., I found and 
removed the queen. 

On May 23 at 8 a. m., six miniature 
queen-cells were started over young lar- 
vae. Each cell-cup was less than % inch 
wide and about % inch deep. 











Fig. 3 Recently established colony of Apis 
florea, Note that these little bees build only a 
single comb. 


On May 25 at 8 a. m., two queen-cells 
were already capped over and eight oth 
ers were in various stages of completion. 
Figure 4 was taken that day, and a good 
ilea of the comparative sizes may be 
made between my finger nail and the 
queen-cells. The damage to the comb at 
the top left-hand side is due to the re 
moval of a portion for measurements. 

On May 27 at 3 p. m., four queen-cells 
were capped, each being about ™% inch 
long. They are smooth and not corru 
gated. All worker brood was capped. | 
received one sting which was barely per 
ceptible. 

On May 28 at 5 p. m., six cells were 
capped, and four more were as yet un 
completed. A small pateh of worker 
brood had emerged, and, to my surprise 
| found eggs in several of these cells. 
These must have been from a laying 
worker as they were placed irregularly in 
the cells, on the cell walls and any- 
where almost except the center of the 
hottom. T know no queen had emerged. 
The drone comb at the top was half full 
of clover honey. 

On May 31 at 8 a. m., all ten cells 
were capped and considerable voung 
brood had emerged. The patch of lay 
ing worker eggs had not increased. 

On June 2 at 5:30 p. m., two queens 
had emerged, but the remaining eight 
cells remained capped and untouched. 
The colony was much more active. 
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On June 3 at 5:30 p. m., three queen- 
cells were torn down. Two others had 
been torn open and contained dead vir- 
gins. Three cells were untouched. The 
queen was not laying yet. Some cells of 
worker brood were being prepared for 
high cappings. All the worker brood had 
emerged. 

On June 5 at 5 p. m., the remaining 
three queen-cells were torn down. | 
searched carefully and found one beauti- 
ful young orange-colored queen. She was 
not yet laying. The colony though much 
disturbed showed no vindietiveness but 
practically forsook the comb. A_ very 
few drones were present. They were, as 
reported above, entirely black with white 
hairs on the thorax. 

Inspection duty took me to the Raz- 
mak field foree on active service in Wa- 
ziristan, and on my return, June 15, | 
visited my little colony to find that either 
disaster had overtaken it, as the comb 
lav deserted on the ground, or the queen 
and her little band had migrated to the 
hills, and a native eut down the comb. 

As the temperature by day was about 
110° in the shade it can be well imag- 
ined, that as soon as the honey flow 
closes, colonies in the open make for 

















Fig. 4 Same as Fig. 5. but taken when queen 
cells had been built and most of the brood had 
been sealed 
the cool of the hills and any subsequent 
flow of honey to be found. There is lit- 
tle doubt that bees in India, where they 
can do so, migrate from the plains to 
the hills when the hot weather ap 
proaches. I find that a colony of Apis 
indica which had been established under 
the branch of a larger tree has also dis 
appeared. R. H. Maedonald. 

Bombay, India. 
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Mr. Holtermann’s experience in try 
ing to get help to use a new style of un 
capping knife reminds me of my own 
the past trving to get two 
helpers to use a new style of knife for 
cleaning sections. Neither wanted to use 
the new style of knife until after they 
had used it a dav or two when they 
preferred it to the one they had been 
using. These ineidents remind us that 
we should be slow in condemning new 
implements or methods until we have 
become thoroughly familiar with them. 


season in 


+ * * 


The illustration at the bottom of page 
31 is decidedly interesting. The house 
shows the plain life of the Swedish peas 
ant. The hives are doubtless ‘‘straw 
while what appears to be a half 
opened umbrella is a straw overcoat to 
protect the hive from the weather, and 
made by tying one end of a bundle of 
long straw together, leaving the other 
Some of the 
poorer Japanese peasants use such over 
protect 


skeps,’’ 


loose to set over the hive. 


coats of straw to this day to 
themselves from the weather. 


It has been 2 somewhat perplexing 
question when to put bees into the cellar 
this past fall. It has been so warm that 
we have preferred to leave them out 
rather than put them in a rather warm 
cellar. It has been a question as to 
whether they would consume more honey 
by leaving them out where it was a little 
too cold, or placing them in a cellar 
where it would be so warm as to make 
them restless. 


J. L. Byer, on page 38, makes some 
statements on the differences in the hon 
ev trade in Ontario and New York State. 
He says that while wholesale prices, so 
far as he could learn, in almost every 
ease are lower in the United States, the 
retail prices are 50 per cent higher. Now, 
here is a disinterested statement of im 
importance, if what Mr. Byer 
found true in Buffalo is generally true 
throughout the eountrv. 


mense 


In looking over the report of the hon 
ey markets on page 5, I find only three 
reports where the retail price is over 35 
cents for ecomb honey, which would seem 
to be a reasonable advance over the 
wholesale vrice: but these reports are al 
most all made by producers, so it would 
seem that the high retail prices are the 


by J.E.Crane WE 


th 





prices of city dealers. It hardly seems 
possible that prices for honey could be 
twice as high in Buffalo as in Ontario, 
but we can not doubt Mr. Bver’s word. 
May not this be an answer to the ques 
tion as to why honey moves so slowly, 
and is not the question as to how to get 
our honey into the hands of consumers ut 
the lowest price one of the most impor 
tant questions for beekeepers today? 


That is a eapital idea of S. D. Houss 
of placing outside every garage a glass 
container partly filled with boiled hone, 
and water, so that every man who drives 
a car ean see for himself that a mixture 
of honey and water does not freeze, 
when mixed half and half. 


My! But didn’t my pulse beat strong 
er, and I begin to wish I was voung 
again as I read that- article on the 
‘*Great Progress of Recent Years,’’ by 
Morley Pettit on page 12? The advances 
we have made are surely marvelous. This 
can only be realized by those who were 
trying to make a business of beekeeping 
o0 years ago. 


On page 11 of January Gleanings the 
Editor gives some very interesting facts 
in regard to the cause of some honey be 
ing darker than other honey gathered 
from the same species of plants. I be 
lieve he is right so far as he goes, but the 
reasons given do not seem to cover the 
whole subject. Some years ago this sub 
ject was up, when, if I remember correet 
lv, the kind of soil from which the honey 
was gathered made considerable differ 
ence in its color. One of the reasons 
for this belief was that sugar produced 
on light soils was of lighter color than 
that produced on heavy soils. There ap 
pears to be some other reason for dark 
honey. Many years ago, before there wis 
much demand for extracted honey, I had 
a quantity that I wished to dispose of 
I had some unfinished honey boxes, for 
it was before the day of sections. 1 
thought it a capital idea to feed bacl 
this extracted honey and get mv boxes 
finished. I did so, but great was my sur 
prise to find the honey stored in th: 
boxes much darker than that IT had fed 


Sweet 


clover scores another point in 
being 


quite resistant to 
See page !6, 


grasshoppers 
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y. 
FROM NORTH,EAST, WEST AND SOUTH 








In Southern California.—T*ken as 


a whole, 
conditions and crop prospects over south 
ern California are not materially changed 
from our last report. In some localities 
rain has fallen in quantities sufficient to 
give the grass and shrubs a good start. 
But in only a few places has the rainfall 
reached the amount that fell prior to 
January 1, 1923, that being a season 
with a precipitation below normal. Most 
of us feel that it will take quite a rain 
fall, savy, from 10 to 15 inehes more, 
to ussure us a crop on the sage ranges 
for the season of 1924. 

The rainfall in the various years dif- 
fers so materially that no one can fore 
tell the outcome, but one old-timer says 
that away back in the eighties there was 
a year when we had no rainfall until 
January 27. After that there was enough 
so that there was a big crop of honey. 
We are surely a bunch of optimists out 
here. 

Many beekeepers are feeding but with 
the question as to whether it is better 
to feed or to take chanees on starvation. 
It seems to be only human to put off 
feeding until too late, with the hopes 
that the bees will gather enough nectar 
to get by. Under any circumstances, a 
season like this will see a heavy loss. 
Many are buying hard eandy from a Los 
Angeles firm. This feed is proving to 
be quite satisfactory, as it is very easv 
to handle and it takes but little time to 
lift out a dry comb and set in the slab 
of feed. 

The Riverside Beekeepers’ 
Club is getting quotations on making 
foundation and supplies in general, as 
well as feed for the bees. The feeling 
of good fellowship engendered by a good 
live club in any line is a wonderful help, 
and this is especially true with the bee 
keepers at this time. To tell vour trou 
bles to the other fellow and listen to his 
in return is good medicine for any of 
us. 


County 


Since my last letter T, as a committee 
man from the Riverside County Asso 
ciated Chambers of Commerce, visited 
the Palo Verde Valley on the banks of 
the Colorado River. While this valley is 
in our county, the speedometer registered 
215 miles to the eastern limit of the 
county. From oranges to alfalfa and 
from mesquite to sage with hundreds of 
thousands of acres lving between—much 
of which would be capable of the high 
est state of cultivation and produetive 
ness, should man provide the water for 
irrigaution—is but a meager description 


of the country traveled over. The readers 
of Gleanings may tire of California’s 
great pride in what has been, is being 
and will be done in making ‘‘ millions of 
blades of grass grow where none grew 
before,’’ as one speaker put it, but we 
seem to get the habit. 

Los Angeles is looking toward the 
Colorado River for water, and a party 
of surveyors was taking elevations away 
out on the desert at the time of our trip. 
If the water should be brought across 
what is known as the Chuekawalla Val 
ley, it would bring many thousands of 
acres under cultivation. This, like the 
Palo Verde Valley, would be a good place 
for bees. The Palo Verde, as well as the 
Imperial Valley which is also on the Colo- 
rado Desert, never fails to make honey. 
This last season was one of good crops. 
The farmers are again getting good prices 
for cotton and farm crops in general, 
and they feel that the hard rub follow- 
ing the war is pretty well over. 

In a town grocery a few days ago I 
saw comb honey marked not less than 
ten ounces. Upon asking the price, I 
was informed that it was 27 cents per 
section, and that it was extra-good hon- 
ev. It looks as if the production of comb 
honey would be a good bet for some 
vears to come. L. L. Andrews. 

Corona, Calif. 


In Northern California. T!* te™ 


‘unusual 
weather,’’? as applied in this state has 
been subjected to considerable abuse and 
ridicule for, according to our advertising 
agencies, any day that is not warm and 
sunny is classed as unusual weather for 
California. However, it may be very 
truthfully stated that we have been hav 
ing very unusual weather. Not only has 
our section had less than half its normal 
amount of rainfall to date, but we have 
experienced likewise extreme weather 
with some new low temperature records 
in some localities. There need be no 
alarm, for some of the best seasons that 
we have had, have been those where 
heavy rains did not start till January 
or February. Our real old-timers will re 
member the season of 1883-84. 

On December 27, 28 and 29 the Cali 
fornia State Beekeepers’ Association 
held its 34th annual convention at Sacra 
mento. An excellent program was pro 
vided. and under the able leadership of 
President Carv W. Hartman much time- 
lv, instructive and excellent work was 
accomplished. Co-operation was vers 
much in evidence; its significance was 
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keenly felt and one of the best addresses 
presented was one on ‘‘Co-operation,’’ by 
Mrs. Dora Stuart of Chico. George H. 
Vansell of the University of California 
spoke on co-operation between the Uni 
versity of California and the beekeepers. 

The subjects of advertising and mar 
keting received their full share of atten 
tion, and during the ensuing year com 
mittees will be at work on these impor 
tant branches of the industry. Another 
important function of the Association 
will be its endeavor to secure better bee 
legislation. This subject is of 
vital importance to all and, if we are to 
achieve results in this direction, our As 
sociation must receive a solid backing 
from all beekeepers. The officers for 1924 
have pledged get results, 
and the rank and file must co-operate. 

The officers are: President, Cary W. 
Hartman, Harrison Blvd. at Grand Ave., 
Oakland; first vice-president, Casper 
Hauser, Sacramento; second vice-presi- 
dent, M. H. Mendleson, Ventura; secre- 
tary, J. T. Howard, Foothill Blvd., Oak 
land; executive committee, Willis Lynch, 
Stockton; M. C. Richter, Big Sur; W. J. 
Oates, Lompoe. T. O. Andrews of Corona 
and J. E. Pleasants of Orange were elect- 
ed honorary presidents. 

A drive for inereased membership has 
been started, and it is a pleasure to state 


disease 


themselves to 


that in an astonishingly short time many 
new memberships have been received. A 
number of the the meeting 
pledged themselves to secure five new 
members and, in less than the time that 
it takes to write it, nearly $100.00 was 
paid into the treasury. 

A fully representative body with large 
membership is an important factor in se 
euring the best possible results. The 
membership dues are only $1.00, and the 
secretary is ever ready to enroll any bee 
keeper. It is the intention of the Asso 
ciation to send out monthly cireular let 
ters setting forth the activities of the 
organization. M. C. Richter. 

Big Sur, Calif. 


. * . 


members at 


Our bees went into the cel 


In Iowa. 


lar about Dee. 15. It has 
been a question ever since as to whether 
it might not have been just as well to 
have left them out; but tonight (Dee. 


31) there is no question as to where they 
should be. Farmers were plowing up to 
the day before Christmas; but, from now 
on, Iowa weather is an uncertainty, and 
we much prefer our bees in the cellar 
than out. 

The outside-wintered bees, in my opin 
ion, will suffer for want of stores before 
spring if the beekeeper has not taken 
the precaution and fed them this fall. 
While there may have been some favored 
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localities where the fall honey flow was 
sufficient to enable the bees to gat! 


enough for winter, it is by no means 


general condition in lowa. My econ 
sions are drawn from letters received 


from beekeepers in different parts of tli 
state. Seventy-five per cent of my bees 
would have starved before this had I 1 
fed them. In my opinion, the farm 
beekeepers with only a few colonies gi 


= 


ting the usual care such bees get, w 
not be bothered with swarms next su 


mer and will not need any new suppli 

Horney has been moving better of lat: 
While there been no mad rush, the 
demand has been steady all winter fo 
moderately priced honey. When I see th 


has 


prices some are getting I wonder hor 
they can get it. One dollar and twenty 


five cents per 5-pound pail in these parts 
would mean mighty few honey sales. Li 
calities differ very materially. Some lo 
calities are populated with honey eaters, 
and will pay any reasonable price for it 
Others will buy if it is cheap enough, say, 
around the price of sugar. Many wil 
buy the cheap glucose syrups and kid 
themselves that it takes the place of hon 
ey. Wow! How any fatlier can say that 
he loves his family and bring that dop: 
home for them to eat is beyond me. 


That people are using substitutes for 
honey more than ever is a lamentabl 
fact. There is at least one good reasor 
why this is so. If you will take the 
trouble to look it up, you will find that 


2 lot of glucose propaganda (the scien 
tific name for it is corn products, corn 
syrup and such) is being placed in thi 
domestie science departments of our hig] 
schools, especially in the smaller schools 
Il am not guessing at this, I have seen it 


there, and know. You don’t find any 
thing about the food value of honey 


there though. Those people have beaten 
us to it. I subseribed a few dollars to 
an Indiana man some vears ago for this 
very purpose, but nothing ever came of 
it that I have heard of. This is too 
bad, because it is a worthy cause, and, if 
we do not wake up, the corn syrup, thi 
domino honey syrup and some other kinds 
of syrups, that are having so large i 
sale, are going to put honey off the map, 
and we will all have to go into the mix 
ing business to get rid of our honey. 
Some people will buy a mixture any time 
in place of the pure article, and pay al 
most as much, thinking they are getting 
it cheap. 

P. T. Barnum said the American 
ple like to be humbugged, and I half be 
lieve he was correct. If we allow this 
glucose propaganda to continue without 
holding up honey before our high school 
pupils as one of the most wholesome 
sweets, if will not be many until 


peo 


vears 
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the honey business will be on the rocks. 

‘*Train up a child in the way he should 

go, and when he is old he will not de- 

part from it.’’ W. S. Pangburn. 
Center Junction, Iowa. 


+ * - 


In North Carolina. —With the peo 
ple of this 
state shivering under the stress of the 
severest cold wave experienced since the 
winter of 1919, it would seem an unpro 
pitious time to write about the ‘‘ Bees 
and Honey’’ interests hereabouts; but 
the call comes from ‘‘Gleanings’’ for an 
‘*In North Carolina’’ story, so here goes. 
The indications are that bees in this 
state are up against the necessity of en- 
during about the hardest winter condi- 
tions in many years. Packing and win- 
ter protection are very little practiced, 
especially in the larger beeyards, owing 
to the exceptionally mild winters in re- 
cent years. Actual losses of colonies 
and serious retarding in spring develop- 
ment of many others are certain to char- 
acterize conditions generally when the 
‘*spring counts’’ come to be made. 

The fact that the past season was about 
the best on record in this state in the 
matter of honey production would war- 
rant the assumption that, as a general 
thing, bees went into winter quarters 
with about the maximum of stores except 
in case of some too greedy beekeepers who 
failed to leave sufficient honey when the 
‘*surplus’’ was taken. In many parts of 
the state it has become the practice to 
take no part of the fall honey flow from 
the bees, but to leave this for winter. 

However, there are sections of the state 
where the fall honey flows generally war 
rant the taking of considerable surplus 
honey, notably in the what may be termed 
the middle eastern and northeastern coas- 
tal sections of the state, which seem to be 
favored not only with heavy spring honey 
flows, but with fall honey flows that en- 
able the bees to go into the supers, even 
finishing comb honey sections in a very 
satisfactory manner. From the Pamlico 
River section, Washington and Terra Cea 
sections, come reports of heavy fall crops 
the past season. One large apiary in that 
region is reported to have some five thou 
sand pounds of fall honey still not ex 
tracted. 

One good result of the severe weather, 
that seems to harbinger a good spring hon 
ey flow, is that honey plants are being 
set back by the cold, which should lessen 
any danger of the early budding that 
would make frost damage more likely. 
This danger of frost damage especially 
eharacterizes the first half of April, 
and if vegetation is not far enough ad 
vanced at that time to be injured by 
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frost, the danger of injury is usually past. 

Right now beekeepers are standing pat 
and hoping that all their colonies have 
stores sufficient to pull them through. 
That is about all they can do, as it 
would be next to impossible to give any 
aid worth while to a starving colony dur- 
ing severe cold. Ordinarily there is rare 
ly ever a week during the winter that 
bees do not fly, or during which, if an 
emergency required, a hive could not be 
opened. 

The task for beekeepers just now 1s 
ordering supplies and making them up in 
readiness for the April, May and June 
rush when there is but little time for such 
work. W. J. Martin. 

Wilmington, N. C. 


7 7 aa 


In Arkansas. Our bees are in excel- 

lent condition, abun- 
dantly supplied with young bees and 
stores of a good quality. In November 
I went through an out-apiary of mine 
consisting of 40 colonies, which I quite 
expected to feed; but to my surprise each 
colony had. from two to three stand- 
ard hive-bodies of honey and bees in 
addition to about 100 pounds of good 
honey in shallow supers. When I had 
finished my work I went up town to tell 
some of my customers, who had begged 
for honey which I could not supply, that 
I now could let them have a little. To 
my surprise a beekeeper friend whom I 
had induced to change his ‘‘box gums’’ 
to movable-frame hives, had several 10- 
pound pails of beautiful comb honey for 


sale which he readily sold at a good 
price. He expressed his appreciation for 
what I had done for him, and stated 


that he secured five shallow 
white comb honey per colony 
would not have seeured from 


gums. 


supers of 
that he 
his box 


Among the problems we have here are 
black bees, box gums and lack of knowl- 
edge regarding bees and equipment. Foul 
brood has never been in this seetion of 
the state. Of course, we can not appre 
ciate this blessing as do those who have 
had it. Beginning on page 712, November, 
19238, Gleanings reports a great step for 
ward. All who are responsible for this 
(liscovery and experiment should be re- 
membered for years to come. We cer 
tainly are in a wonderful age. 

In the South we produce big colonies of 
bees long before our honey flow is on. In 
the North the honey flow is on before 
the colony is ready for it. If we could 


let the northern beekeeper hav: our sur 
plus bees, he could build up much faster 
and be amply prepared for his honey flow, 
this being a benefit to both of us. 
Ormond. 


Elba, Ark. a. ©: 
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Northern Michigan, 


along with most 
other northern states, enjoyed a very 
mild late fall and early winter; which 
brings out the usual statements in the 
form of predictions that, as a result, 
yvreat quantities of stores will have been 
consumed and that bees will starve be 
fore spring. The facts are, however, 
that the mild weather, provided it is 
not too warm and does not cause the bees 


lv out, is a saver of 


to brenk 
the 
We have had very few, if any, tem 
peratures that would penetrate the pack 
and ecertainiyv 
readings that 
temperature, 
started. | 
question if there was a day in this viein 


cluster and f 


stores, 


out of 
the 
above the 


ed colonies doors, 
cellar 


clustering 


none to raise 
were 


so no brood-rearing would be 


itv that bees took a real flight after the 
20th of November, and there were very 
few flight davs during November. Octo 
ber was beautiful but not warm enough 
to induee the bees to fly to any great 
extent. 

The shortage of stores is rather due to 
the senreitv of fall nectar, and, unless 
bees were fed late, they were light when 
put away for winter. 

In the middle of December IL visited 


my cellar containing 200 colonies. It was 


absolutely quiet and the temperature 
stood slightly below 50 degrees” Fahr. 
Except for the slight shortage of young 
bees as a result of light fall secretion of 


nectar, bees should winter normally. 


Honev has not been consumed thus far 
to the extent of late former years. The 
price asked has varied considerably. The 


ask 
an adjoining territory on 


+ 


tendenev seems to be to less near 
home than in 
the account of less expense in getting i 
This naturally brings about 


an unhealthy the 


to market 


condition in market 


and brings about competition based al 
most entirely on price, which eventually 
would ruin the industry. 

One beekeeper believes he should sell 
cheaper at home than away. Another 
who believes and practices the Sime 
thing, having more than he ean sell at 
home, oes into the distant market at 


eents 
dismay that 
there than at 


an expense of several 
but finds to 


perhaps cheaper 


per pound, 
his honev 1s 


his home 


town, and so, in order to unload, he is 
linble to sell at even less than his home 
market would pay. 

This has its effeet upon the market 
whieh is usually depressing; and con 
sumers, finding prices going down rather 
than up, are im no hurry to buy. There 
is nothing iike a stable price that is fair 
to all concerned, and then let us trv to 


get our own partre ular honev on the mar 
ket by unusual service, neater packages, 


better quality if and salesman 


possible . 
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ship worthy of the name. If there wa 
any necessity for the beekeeper to for 
his honey on the market it might see 
different but there is coming a great 
and growing market and, with the pave 

trunk lines and improved crossroads lead 
ing to every village in the states, wonder 
ful are open t 
those who would dispose of their ow) 
products. Ira D. Bartlett. 

East Jordan, Mich. 


marketing advantages 


* . 7 


In New York __ The most 


beekeeping = activity 
for New York during the early winte 
months is the matter of holding and at 
tending conventions. It is surprising how 
few make a practice of attending ever 
one of the several meetings held during 
the winter, while the summer meetings 
occurring during the busy season are at 
tended by nearly five times as many. This 
may be explained partially from the fact 
that the summer meetings are devoted to 
reports on crops and a discussion of prob 
able prices, while the winter 
devoted to general beekeeping and 
production problems, indicating that 
are interested in the matter of 
marketing than in production. 


important 


e o 
meetings 


are 


more 


At the recent meeting of the Western 
New York Honey Producers’ Association 


a proposal was made that the association 
establish a sort of speakers’ bureau to 
offer men to clubs and other 
functions on bees and honey, especially 


speak at 


honey the commodity—in other words, *0 


spread the gospel of honey. About a 
dozen volunteered their services for this 


work, and it is planned for these to get 
together some time in the future to com 
plete their plans. 

The honey market demand and_ prices 
tor 
With our extra-big 
present demand will 

crop before the arrival 
Members, as a 


are about the same as thev have been 
the vears. 
erop the 

the 


erop. 


past two 
here, 

nearly take 
of the 1924 rule, 
held prices. 
The smaller producers have been able to 
clean up at fair prices; while some with 
heavier holdings feel that the price has 
held too high, that at a 
lower retail price there would have been 


not 


have steady to associntion 


been somewhat 


demand enough to have taken the entire 
that, 


nround 


crop and when bottlers are offering 
% to 10 cents per pound for 
$1.25 for the 5 pound pail is 
the 

here 
fall 
until a 
, and the 


only 
white honey, 
too high for 
Weather 
this 
freely 
ary Ist 
next 


> 
eS 


consumer. 
has been exceptionall 
Bees flving 
davs ago (this is Janu 
for 


asked 


fine have heen 
few 
of clover 


eould he 


condition 

that 
were in good condition 
n the fall, but heavils 
their stores during the warm weather. At 


senson Is all 
and heavy 


early used 


have 
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several of our outyards we had one or 


two more colonies than we had winter 
eases for. These were left to be drawn 
home and put into the cellar, but we 


neglected to do so until the day before 
Christmas when we were much surprised 
to find them quite light, although they 
were very heavy in October. 

Sometimes when there is considerable 
winter loss it is quite a problem to get 
the combs containing dead bees cleaned 
up. When these combs are given to the 
bees thev will sometimes gnaw the entire 
sector of the comb away instead of pull 
ing out the dead bees. One of our friends 
has solved this problem by hanging the 
frames loosely in a building infested with 
mice. The mice will pull out the dead 
bees without injuring the combs if the 
combs are hung far enough apart. This 
works out finely. It was devised by the 
man who discovered honey as an anti- 
freeze for automobile radiators. 

Ransomville, N. Y. H. M. Myers. 


* * * 


In Oregon, —The fourt h annual 

meeting of the Oregon 
State Beekeepers’ Association was held 
at Hermiston on December 11 and 12. 
The meeting was attended by about 60 
beekeepers, among whom were some six 


or eight representatives from the bee 
keeping sections of Washington. The 


meeting was one of the most successful 


which the Association has held since its 
organization four yvears ago. The two 


most outstanding features of the meeting 
were: first, the formation 6f a joint com- 
mittee from Washington and Oregon to 
study the marketing problems; and see- 


ond, a report of bee-club work in the 
state. 

Considerable attention was given to 
disease control, and a conference of 


county bee inspectors was held in econ- 
nection with the Association meeting. It 
is hoped to make this conference a per- 
manent feature of the annual meeting. 


Officers elected for the coming year 
were: President, J. B. Skovbo, Hermis- 


ton, Ore.; vice-president, A. J. 
Redmond, Ore.; H. 
treasurer, 


Sanford, 
A. Seullen, secretary- 
Corvallis, Ore. 


Up to December 30, the winter was 
one of the mildest and driest which this 
section has known for some time, and 


bees seemed to be wintering in fine shape. 
However, on the 31st there was a decided 
change in weather conditions followed by 
extreme cold, and at the present writing 
(January 2), the temperature is hovering 
close to zero with inches of 
snow on the ground. 

Honey seems to be moving well on the 
market, and there is no apparent change 
in price. H. A. Seullen. 

Corvallis, Ore, 


some six 
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In Minnesota. On account of the 
soil here containing 

an abundance of lime, this is a first-class 
clover section, especially as regards its 
nectar-bearing qualities. In early spring 
there is a variety of willow that is a 
wonderful pollen-producer. This is when 
[ use my Boardman feeders. I have 
found five and six full frames of brood 
within 15 days after placing the bees on 
their summer stands. The willow is soon 
followed by dandelion, which always pro 
duces nectar here. I often get half a su- 
per of surplus from dandelion. I never 
offer it for sale, but whenever there is a 
good opportunity IL feed it back. Then 
come the wild tree fruits, pin cherry, 
choke cherry, plum and others. These 
furnish all that is needed for brood-rear 
ing until white and alsike clover begin. 
Before thev are half through, the sweet 
clover is beginning and does not let up 
until frost kills it. It is the king of 
honey plants here for quantity. It will 
be hanging full of bees when the white 


and alsike elover are nectarless on ae 
count of cloudy days and very heavy 
dews. There is an abundance of Canada 


thistle, which produces a very fine-flavor 
ed honey. 

The wild raspberry is here in profu 
sion and also produces a fine-quality nee 
tar. There is considerable 
it does poorly here. We get nectar about 
one year in three, There is an oversupply 
here of perennial sow thistle. Some bee- 
keepers here maintain that it is a good 
honey plant, but IT am doubtful. I have 
never seen the bees working on it to any 
great extent and am inelined to think it 
is pollen they are after. There are sev- 
eral fine fall nectar vielders, among 
which is fireweed, also a variety of wild 
sunflower; and about each alternate vear 
there is a profusion of nectar in the 
goldenrod and aster. In fact, from 
about April 15 until September 1 there is 
never a nice nectar-producing day that 
there is not some plant producing it. 

We who produced comb honey have the 


basswood but 


same trouble with swarming as other 
localities—perhaps more. 

But every locality must have some 
drawback and ours is wintering. Bees 


that do not get a flight for five months 
must have all conditions almost perfect 
or many will not get through, and it is 4 
well-known fact that there is nearly al 
ways some condition rising to prevent 
perfection. The average winter loss here 
is about 33% per cent. | think IT could 
reduce this percentage somewhat if [ win 
tered here, but I do not. I shut the bees 
up in the bee eave about December 1 and 
get back about April 1. This is a de 
| prefer 


lightful climate in summer, but 
wintering farther south. 


M. R. Thompson, 


Malung, Minn. 
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In Ontario If asked whether we 
. might expect to find 


brood in colonies in the month of De- 
cember here in Ontario, probably the 
most of us would say that none was like 
ly to be found at that season of the year. 
At least that is the answer I would have 
made to such a question if asked me pre- 
viously to December, 1923. 

About the 20th of the month we 
brought in from several yards around 
home here a few colonies mildly affeeted 
with American foul brood found late in 
the season. While | say they were 
‘*mildlv’’ affected, yet there was too 
much disease present to make us think 
of carrying the colonies through the win 
ter. Especially if such colonies have to 
be fed, two or three cells of American 
foul brood are enough to condemn them. 

The bees were brought home = and 
placed in the wax room, that is built in 
one eorner of the basement under the ex 
tracting house. The room was well heat 
ed and when we took the covers and 
quilts off the hives, we fully expected 
that the most of the bees would fly to 
the windows so that we could easily de 
stroy them. We waited a few days, but 
very few would stay on the windows. 
They persisted in coming back to the 
nearest hives at night. At any rate, 
only a small percentage of the bees could 
be made to leave the combs, so we had 
to shake the bees off as best we could in 
order to get the eombs ready for treating 
later with the aleohol-formalin solution. 

The bees were shaken into a large gal 
vanized washtub, with an inch or more 
of kerosene in the bottom, which meant 
instant death to them. We could not use 
much smoke, for that would be worse 
than stings in a elose room, and you ean 
imagine the nice time we had in clearing 
the bees from over a dozen strong colo 
nies. But that is another story. I mere 
lv wanted to tell that, much to our sur 
prise, we found colonies with brood in 
four combs in all stages of development. 
The brood eircles averaged from four to 
six inches in diameter. T hope that was 
not the general condition of all our bees, 
with the cold weather following. 

These colonies had not been fed up for 
winter, and as a consequence they had a 
large amount of empty comb in the brood 
nest, and [ think that was a factor in 
causing them to breed in December. A 
friend writes that, since these bees had 
not been packed and were thus exposed 
to more weather changes in the mild De 
ecember we had, this would probably 
cause more uneasiness and consequent 
brood-rearing. While IT am not sure as 
to the eause, T eertainly am sure that 
the brood was there, and T ean onlv 
hope that this condition was not general, 
for it certainly is not a desirable thing 
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to find in late December. 

A good friend in the United States hus 
sent me a bulletin issued from Washing 
ton, D. C., in which the average yields 
and other data relating to colony condi 
tion are given for the years 1922 and 
1923. Naturally we are apt to associate 
balmy climates and tropical conditions 
with big honey yields, but a glance over 
this bulletin dispels any such _ illusion. 
While the average yield given for the 
United States for the past season is 39.1 
pounds and many of the southern states 
show a much lighter yield, North Dakota 
heads the list with an average of 13 
pounds for 1923 and 157 for 1922. | 
suppose that sweet clover is largely re 
sponsible for this showing, and there is 
no question but that this applies to some 
of the other states in the northwest as 
well as our own western provinces, 

The convention at Toronto was well 
attended, and interest was well maintain 
ed throughout all the sessions during the 
three days. While I am not sure as to 
the number registered at the convention, 
I was reliably informed that more than 
p00 were present at some of the sessions. 
While the interest was good on every 
topie brought up for discussion, the alco- 
hol-formalin treatment was about as live 
an issue as any considered. 

While I may be treading on delicate 
ground, I am going to take a chance of 
being rebuked and give my ideas on this 
question as I see it. Considering the fu 
ture distribution of this article, if it 
proves as good as it now looks after the 
trials given it the past season, T feel 
that Dr. Hutzelman is deserving of ree 
ognition in some tangible form from the 
beekeepers of the United States and Can 
ada. If his discovery proves to be what 
we fully expect it will, and if it were 
possible for him to supply all beekeepers 
with the solution at a reasonable price 
perhaps he could be recompensed in that 
way. But that is impossible—it is alto 
gether too big a thing to be handled in 
that way, especially in view of the fact 
that the formula was published and is 
known to many. Even if it had not 
been given to the public, chemists say 
that it is extremely easy to analyze. In 
(leed, people were at the Toronto conven 
tion with samples of the solution, accom 
panied by a certificate of analysis from 
one of our well-known universities. So 
I repeat, to me it seems that it would be a 
fine thing if Dr. Hutzelman could be ree- 
ognized in some way either by the state 
or the people. If done by the latter, T 
for one, would gladly do my bit if op 
portunity presents itself and we find that 
this discovery is the boon that it seems 
destined to be in the next few years. 

Markham, Ont. J. L. Byer. 


[See also page &8.—Editor. ] 
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BAe HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS 








How Recipes 
Will Sell Honey. 


A man living near Pal- 
estine, Illinois, has sev- 
eral colonies of bees. 
His wife, who is a good cook, experi 
mented with honey in cooking and bak- 
ing. One day they advertised a public 
demonstration. This was given in a lo- 
cal grocery store. Samples of food, 
sweetened with honey, and the recipes 
were given to the public, and were kept 
on hand for distribution with sales by 
this groceryman, who had the exclusive 
sale of this brand. Carrie T. Urban. 
Washington, Il. 


es A a 


Prospectsin The honey season has just 


Argentine started here (November 9) 
Republic. after a rather too rainy 
early spring. We depend 


principally on rape, which is called nabo 
in this country, and also a good deal on 
alfalfa and thistles. There is plenty of 
yellow clover, but it does not seem to 
yield much honey. In another bee garden 
(not apiary, which is a horrible word, 
about as English as Yokohama or sauer 
kraut), which we installed 20 leagues 
from here in the forest, we got excellent 
und abundant honey from trees like the 
espinillo and aigarroba. We get some 
honey, but quite inferior and dark, from 
a sort of palm. While I am writing a 
huge swarm of loeusts has settled here, 
and—good-bye, alfalfa! 

: W. S. Deschamps. 

Racedo, Argentine Republic. 
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Long Season 


We ship out about 35 ear 
in Arizona. 


loads of honey annually 
from middle Arizona. My 
bees are flying today (Christmas day). 
Although we have had a light frost some 
bloom still remains and young queens 
are still laying. Buekbrush begins fur- 
nishing some pollen and honey by Janu- 
ary 15. Cottonwood will be in full 
bloom February 1 to 5, although it fur- 
nishes no honey. Arizona loses more 
bees during cottonwood bloom than in all 
the rest of the year since great activity 
in brood-rearing uses up stores very rap- 
idly and many neglect to watch and feed 
before the willow bloom. If there is no 
desert bloom another dearth occurs after 
the willow before the mesquite and al- 
falfa bloom. Cotton usually yields pol- 
len and honey to December 1, leaving 


our bees without incoming pollen or hon- 
We have had plenty 


ev for five weeks. 


of rain the past month and the desert 
is green. If we get a few showers dur 
ing the spring, which is our rainy season, 
the many millions of acres of desert will 
be a sea of grass and flowers, which stim- 
ulates brood-rearing and a great swarm 
ing fever. Big hives or spreading brood 
does not stop it. Small desert flowers 
yield heavily in both pollen and honey, 
and when in bloom I find my bees work 
ing three miles from home. I have had 
to run the extractor almost continuously 
from April 25 to November 1 some yeurs. 
The mercury usually runs to 100 or 115 
degrees from June 15 to August 15, vet 
| seldom lose a comb in extracting. We 
have no sleet nor snow. Our hives sit 
on the ground the year round with all 
the supers on, and we are not particular 
whether we have a large or small en 
trance. B. H. Hadsell. 
Buckeye, Arizona. 


=. A a 


Discarding Imperfect 


The great loss in 
Brood-combs. 


curred from allow 
ing imperfeet 
brood-combs to remain even one season 
in the brood-chamber amounts to many 
times the cost of replacing them. It cer 
tainly seems poor policy to leave a frame 
of comb for a queen to lay in, or for 
any other purpose, with stretched cells 
under the top-bar and perhaps lacking 
considerable from being built down to 
the bottom-bar, as the enlarged cells un 
der the top-bar and space not filled with 
comb would mean a great number of cells 
not available for the queen. The space 
left from combs not being built down 
to the bottom-bar is often filled in at 
the corners with drone-comb, which is 
a nuisance both from resulting drones 
and the drone brood projecting out 
much farther than worker brood, requir 
ing more space to lift out the frames, or 


if interchanged, preventing the combs 


from being properly spaced unless the 
brood is shaved down. At the present 
time there is every encouragement for 


the beekeeper to weed out the poor 
combs, as the brood foundation now being 
manufactured makes a complete and per 
fect comb if given to a colony of proper 
strength when nectar is being gathered, A 
good time to remove poor combs is when 
ever one is found. Comb containing 
brood ean be placed in the super over 
an ex¢luder on colonies run for extracted 
honey. A. C. Gilbert. 


East Avon, N. Y. 
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SOME OF THE A. IT. ROOT COMPANY'S BEEYARDS 
I1—Crouse yard in May, with one super on. No. 5——Crouse yard in August after the crop 
vas gathered, but before it was taken off. No. 2——The York yard, with natural windbreaks on the 
north Nos. 3 and 4—Home yard in summer, with grapevines in leaf Nos. 7 and &8——-Home yard 
n late fall howing on the left colonies brought in from a couple of the outyards to be put into 
the cellar No. 6——Maytham vard and its natural windbreak on the north 
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Geo. S.Demuth PTR 
Honey Soured During Winter tween. In other localities their inelina 
Question What could cause sealed honey tion to breed out of senson is 2 decided 
to sour in the hives during the winter! This F ; 
disadvantage. 
wcurred in unprotected hives . 
Michigan W. E. Sebastian Honey Becomes Cloudy on Melting. 


Answer.—The souring or fermenting is 
brought about by the honey absorbing 
moisture from the air until it is thin 


enough for fermentation to take place. 


The usual cause for so much moisture 
within the hive during the winter is 
either a lack of protection or the pres 
ence of poor winter stores, which causes 
the bees to become unduly active and 
thus give off large amounts of moisture. 


This trouble can be prevented by proper 


protection and making sure that the bees 
have good winter stores, such as a good 
grade of white clover honey or sugar 


svrup. 


Dragging Out Dead Bees in Wirte-. 
Question My strongest colony drags out 
about 100 dead bees in a day Is this any 
thing serious Cecil Chambers 
Ohio 


Answer. 
unusual 
colony, 


While 100 bees per day is an 
number to die even in a 
this is probably not at all serious, 


strong 


for such a death rate may last only for 
a short time until the older bees have 
died off. If a colony is strong in young 
bees, the loss of these old bees will not 
prevent good wintering. Such a death 


rate mav be colonies 


having a 


entirely normal in 
large number of oli bees, while 
chietly of voung 
the winter. 


in colonies made up 


hees only a few die during 
Carniolans Compared with Italians 
Que With 


building up in the 


tion such a short season for 


spring as we have here 


ogether with the usual dearth of nectar be- 
tween fruit bloom and clover, would Carnio 
lans give better results than Italians? 
British Columbia Cc. F. Pearcey 
Answer.—Since Carniolans keep up 


under adverse conditions 
Itulians, there are loen 


will build up 


brood-rearing 
than do 
tions where the Carniolans 
to greater strength. In the heavy brood 
rearing period of there would 
probably not be much difference between 
the two races in breeding, but after the 
period of heavy brood-rearing Italian 


more 


spring 


bees usually reduce their brood. In lo 
ealities where the main honey flow 
comes early in the season, these two 


races will probably breed up to the same 
strength previous to the honey flow, but 
if there is a later honey flow Italians are 
not so well prepared for it as are Car 


niolans. Carniolans are, therefore, espe 
cially adapted to localities where the 
main honev flow comes late in the sea 
son, or where there is a succession of 


flows with intervals of dearth be 


honev 


Question What are the cause and the rem 


edy when perfectly white honey that has granu 
lated becomes cloudy or translucent on melt 
ing? W. EF. Reim 


Wisconsin 


Answer.—The cloudy or translucent 


appearance of the honev is no doubt 
caused by fine erystals that were not 
completely dissolved when the honey 


was heated. It will be 
the honey hot for a longer period or raise 
it toa high temperature. Care should be 
taken not to heat it above 160 

Dull Humming in Cellar. 


necessuryv to keep 


degrees. 


Question.—Is it all right for the bees to 
ontinue a dull humming after putting them 
nto the cellar The temperature of the cel 
lar is about 45 degrees Fahrenheit 

New York H. J. Mahring. 


Answer.—Even 
wintering there 
that ean be 
tering a 


with the most 
will be a dull 
distinetly heard 
cellar where many 
stored. This is sometimes described as a 
‘“low, contented hum, quite 
normal, By a little experience one can 
tell bv the noise the 
whether they are wintering 
The quieter thev are the 
wintering, as a rule. 
Bees Use More Stores in Mild Weather. 
Question The weather here has 
mild and the bees have been flying every das 
Will they e« 
ditions 


perfect 
humming 
when en 
colonies are 


mynd is 


bees ure making 
well or not. 


better they ure 


been very 


msume much more ude 


cold 


these co 


weather A. J Young 


than in 
Montana 


Answer. Whenever bees fly freely they 
consume more stores than if thev” re 
main quietly within the hive, and = no 
doubt more stores have been consumed 


in general during the 
winter than would 
the weather had 
llowever, the = faet 
within their hives during 
does not mean that they are 
during mild weather. The 
the winter cluster are 


mild fall and early 
have been the cense if 
been slightly 
that the 


colde e. 
bees stay 
cold weather 
quieter than 
within 
more 


bees 


sometimes 


active, and therefore wear themselves out 
faster and yonsume more stores during 


cold weather than thev do when thev 


have a frequent flight on account of mild 


weather. Bees have a strong instinet to 
conserve their energy to the greatest pos 
sible degree during the winter period and 
when the weather is mild so that they 


ure not compelled to generate heat to 
keep up the temperature within the hive. 
They simply relax and become quiet, un 
need of a ele flight or the 
outside temperature high 


less in ansing 


enough to 


yoes 
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tempt them out. Bees that are winter 
ing well in the cellar where the tem- 
perature may be considered ‘‘mild’’ con- 
sume less honey than those wintered out- 
side where they must generate heat to 
keep up the temperature during cold 
spells. Throughout much of the country 
the fall and early winter temperatures 
have been somewhat comparable to cel 
lar temperatures and, except in those 
locations where the bees have been 
tempted out for flight frequently, the 
amount of stores consumed should be ac 
tvally less than when the weather is 
cold. In the case of frequent flights, 
however, they have probably consumed 
more than usual. 
Bees Restless in Cellar. 


Question The bees are very restless in my 
new cellar, which is partitioned off in one 
corner of the basement where there is a 
pipeless furnace The temperature runs be 
tween 40 and 50 degrees but has not gone 
above 50 tn the bee room. Can you suggest 


anything I can do to help matters? 
Minnesota C. E. Boddy 
Answer.—If all other conditions are 
right, the bees should not become rest 
less at temperatures up to 50 degrees or 
even a few degrees higher. This is espe 
cially true during the fore part of win 
ter when it is less difficult to keep the 
bees quiet. Possibly the honey the bees 
ure using contains more than the usual 
amount of indigestible matter which has 
accumulated in their intestines causing 
them to be restless, but the more prob 
able reason in this ease is that the air 
in the cellar is too dry for the comfort 
of the bees. In most bee cellars there 
is too much moisture. but the furnace 
would tend to drv the air within this 
cellar. By sprinkling a little water on 
the floor of the bee cellar, or giving the 
bees water in jelly-glass covers shoved 
into the entrances or in a sponge or cloth 
saturated with water, it can be 
determined 


easiiv 
whether the restlessness is 
brought about by the atmosphere being 
too drv. If this does not eause the 
bees to quiet down, it will be necessary 
to reduce the temperature. 

Moving Bees Short Distances. 


Question I want to move my bees about 
100 feet It will be impossible to move them 
a little at a time When will be the best 
time between this and spring to do it? 

Indiana H. D. Willian 


Answer.—-The best time to do this in 
vour location will be during January or 
February. Usually the bees are confined 
to their hives during these moaths, so 
that on the first flight day they will note 
their surroundings and _ thus 
themselves. 


re-orient 
If they should fly freely just 
before being moved, then again shortly 
afterwards, it will be a good plan to 
lean a narrow board in front of the hive 
in order to cause the bees to note their 
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ehanged surroundings. When bees hay 
been confined to their hives for som« 
time during the winter most of them wi 
return to their new location after thei 
first flight after having been moved. It 
these bees had been put into the cella 
in November, then put on their new stand 
the latter part of March, there would bi 
no loss from bees returning to their ol 
location. 
Feeding Bees in Midwinter. 

Question Should colonies of bees that ar: 
short of stores be given frames of sealed 
honey in midwinter or is this too late to dis 


turb them? A. C. Gross. 
Pennsylvania 
Answer.—Combs of sealed honey ea) 


be given to the bees even in midwinter 
when this is necessary. It will be best 
to do this on a mild day, and unless it is 
quite warm the frame of honey should 
be laid in a horizontal position on top of 
the frames immediately over the cluster. 
The comb of honey should then be care 
fully covered with a piece of canvas or 
old carpet and the packing replaced 
above. 


Removing Larvae Dead from American Foul 


Brood. 

Question Do bees ever téar down larvar 
dead from American foul brood before it 
fully discolored or sticky If not, do they 
ever tear them down or partly down before the 
seale is formed? Chas. Hartman 


California 

Answer.—Sinee in American foul brood 
the larvae die at about the time the cells 
are capped, the bees apparently do not 
discover that anything is wrong until th« 
gases from the decaying larvae cause the 
cappings to become discolored. They ,then 
often open the cell, thus bringing about 
the characteristic perforation in the eap 
ping. At this time the decaying mass is 
already adhering to the cell. Under some 
conditions some of the larvae die before 
they are sealed. In such eases, no doubt 
the bees are able to remove the dead lar 
vae entirely before they become sticky 
and adhere to the cell wall. As a rule, 
the bees do not tear away portions of 
the dead larvae before the seale is form 
ed, but they do gnaw at the seale and 
sometimes flatten it down somewhat. 

To Prevent Left-over Syrup from Souring. 

Question.—Is there any danger of sugar 
syvruy made of two parts of sugar to one 
part of water left over from fall feeding sour 


ing before it can be fed to the bees in the 
spring R. S. Vasdorff 
Ontario, Car 
Answer.—Souring can be prevented by 


heating the syrup, then putting it into 
60-pound honey cans and sealing the can 
tightly. Heating destroys the ferments 
that mav be in the svrup; and sealing 
prevents the entrance of ferments from 
the atmosphere, and also prevents the 
absorption of more moisture, whieh 
would inerease the tendency to ferment. 
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BEES, MEN AND THINGS 


(You may find it here) 








‘*More honey should be sold direct to 
the real purchasing agents of the Ameri- 
can homes, the housewives, as is being 
done in the ease of coffee and tea wag- 
ons. When I use the word ‘‘sell’’ I really 
mean sell honey so strong that it will be 
a regular article of food in the Ameri- 
can homes.’’—J. V. Ormond, Elba, Ark. 

‘*T have used honey as an anti-freezing 
solution for automobile radiators in va- 
rious ways during the past two seasons 
and find it very satisfactory. It is cheap- 
er through the course of the winter than 
alcohol and does not have its heating ten 
deney. If this works out as I believe 





it will, the consumption of honey will 

be increased greatly.’’—Chester N. Bal 

lard, Sehuyler County, N. Y. 
‘*Artificial flowers sealed in a glass 


jar and placed outside the window add a 
bit of color that is very pleasing and sug- 
gestive of the hoped-for springtime with 
all the beauties of nature that spring and 


summer bring to us. Last winter when 
my eanned bouquet was partly covered 
with snow my friends would exelaim: 
‘*Oh, what lovely roses! but aren’t you 
afraid they will freeze out there?’’ 
Clarence B. Jackson, Chelan County, 
Wash. 


‘“Last fall I put out a jar of feed for 
the bees every day and if I did not put 


the jar out in the same place at just 
such a time, about a dozen bees would 
come to my kitchen window, then meet 
me at the door as I went out.’’—Miss 
Mary E. Lineoln, Barnstable County, 
Mass. 

ec 


sees are breeding up very slowly. The 
few colonies I have examined show a 
little eucalyptus honey that is now com- 
ing in. The rain in this county has been 
exceedingly light, and the north winds 
following have taken all of the little 
moisture we have had. Consequently, the 
rains have done no good whatever. The 
losses of bees in this section will he 
great.’’ H. Mendleson, Ventura 
County, 





Calif. 

‘“My hives are full of honey for win- 
ter and are well packed in tarred paper 
cases with four inches of packing at the 
sides, two inches on the bottom, and six 
to eight inches on top. Very few indi- 
vidual bees have died thus far. I am ex- 
pecting a bumper crop next season.’’— 
Perry L. Henry, Summit County, Ohio. 


**T live in the heart of Dallas, Texas, 
und have some large oak trees in my 
yard. In one of these there is a eavity 


in which a swarm of bees found its 


home about 
colony 
and I 


seven years ago. From this 
a swarm came forth soon after, 
now have forty colonies of bees, 
which this year made about a ton of 
honey mostly from cotton blossoms in 
and around this city. In the tree above 
the colony of bees a mocking bird built 
its nest and the male bird made musie 
for us all summer, sometimes singing a 
goodly portion of the night. Some mis- 
chievous boys wanted to rob the mock- 
ing birds of their nest and I told them 





to go to it, but on their way up they 
encountered the bees and made a hasty 
retreat.’’ R. Haneoeck, Dallas 


County, Texas. 

‘*Goldenrod is our main honey-produe 
ing plant in this section. It also pro- 
duces our best quality of honey. During 
a good honey flow it is light amber in 
color, and I think it will compare favor 
ably in quality with other light grades 
of honey. The honey flow from this 
souree begins about the first of Septem- 
ber and lasts until the end of the month. 
Good colonies store an average of about 
100 pounds each when run for extract 
ed honey. The honey is very thick 
and heavy so that it is some trouble to 
extract it on account of the weather be 
ing quite cool at the time of extracting. 
This honey granulates soon after ex 
tracting. It also granulates in the combs 
when left in the brood-chamber during 
winter. We have very little trouble in 
wintering bees on this honey, and I never 
worry as to how they will come through 
the winter when the hives are heavy.’ ’— 
E. G. Kyte, Cameron County, Penn. 


‘*‘— wish some expert queen-raiser 
would try adding some royal jelly to the 
food of drone larvae, experimenting to 
find how much a drone larva can stand, 
thus if possible rearing some drones that 
have been primed with royal jelly and 
see if they differ from normally reared 
drones. I have a theory that the bees 
may control the prepotency of the drones 
as they control the raising of queens, 
that is, that they may feed a few drones 
the more stimulating food and that 
these drones are the ones that are able to 
outfly their rivals and mate with the 
queen. If this is true, we could solve the 
whole question of breeding. I would 
also like to see a substitute for natural 
pollen worked out. If we could produce 
drones that would dominate and make 
pollen or the equal of pollen at will in 
the spring, the beekeeper would hold 


the future in the hollow of his hand.’’ 
—Geo. Gilbert, Broome County, N. Y, 
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The beginner who has already come 
into possession of a colony or colonies of 
is carrying them through the 
first winter will learn many interesting 
wonderful 
even during the coldest part of the win 
ter. It is neither convenient for the bee 
keeper nor conducive to the prosperity 
of the bees to open the hive in the win 
ter to learn how 


bees and 


things about these insects 


the bees, which are so 
individuals in resisting low 
temperatures, manage to survive the bit 
ter cold by co-operative effort. But in 
spite of this and the advice in the books 


helpless as 


and journals on beekeeping against dis 
turbing the bees in winter, the ambitious 
beginner can not be expected to refrain 
forbidden peep 
hive oceasionally. If this is done eare 
fully he will learn that it does no par 
ticular harm to take off the packing at 
the top of the hive and lift the cover gen 


— 


from taking a into the 


tly to see the winter cluster, or in case 
hives to tip the hive back and 
from below a few times during 
the winter. 


of box 
look in 
Some put a sheet of glass on 
top of the hive instead of the cover, then 
over this place a cushion filled with chaff 
or planer shavings or several thicknesses 
lifted 


revealing the winter cluster down 


of an old blanket, which ean be 
uway, 


nmony the combs. 


How Bees Keep Warm in Winter. 

During the coldest weather the bees do 
not oc upy the hive to the outer corners 
do in summer, but they huddle 
together in a somewhat spherical cluster, 
even though the combs divide the cluster 
into several parts. The somewhat spheri 
cal shape of the eluster can be clearly 
seen by looking down between the combs. 
The bees on the outside of the eluster ap 
pear These bees form the 
outer crust of the eluster, being closely 
packed together to prevent the eseape of 
heat. Inside the cluster the bees are more 


as they 


to be quiet. 


naetive. 

The size of the cluster varies with the 
\s the temperature of the 
air inside the hive goes down, the clus 


temperature. 


ter becomes smaller and, of course, more 
compact, and as the temperature again 
rises the cluster again expands. In dou 
ble-walled hives that are 
packed by placing them within a larger 
box and filling in between the hive and 
box with some non-conducting material, 
such as ehaff, forest leaves or planer 
shavings, the elusters are larger than in 
the colonies of the same size not so pro 


hives or in 


teeted, and the bees, of eourse, have less 
difficulty 
able 


in keeping themselves comfort 


Thus by forming a wall of living bees 
the temperature inside the cluster is kept 
high enough so that the bees are comfort 
able, even though the outside tempera 
ture is below zero, as long as they hav« 
a supply of honey available to the mors 
uctive bees inside the cluster. If, during 
a long cold spell, the honey that is with 
in the cluster is all consumed, the colony 
is like a family without fuel and, unless 
the outside temperature rises in time to 
permit the cluster to move upward and 
envelop more honey, it will perish even 
though an abundant supply of honey is 
within an inch or so of the margin of 
the eluster. This sometimes happens in 
cold unprotected 
strong well-pro 
tected hives manage to keep in contact 


prolonged 


hives, but 


spells in 
colonies in 


with honev even through long severe cold 

spells. 
During 

give up the 


winter the bees 
uctivities of the 


most of the 
ordinary 
hive such os rearing brood, and devote 
themselves to the one problem of keeping 
warm in order that the colony may sur 
vive until the 
taken up again the next spring. 


normal activities can be 


Their dominating instinct during the 
broodless period of winter is to save 
their energy to the utmost degree. To 


humans it 
canny to observe that 
ently are not only willing but extremely 
anxious to their ordinary life 
netivities and sternly devote themselves 
to the one problem of prolonging life far 
beyond its normal span, as though their 
little brains fully reeognized the facet 
that it is only by each individual saving 
every atom of energy that the colony is 
able to survive the long winter until 
young can again be reared and thus per 
petuate the life of the colony. In our ig 
noranee of the reasons for this peculiar 
behavior we eall this instinet. 

So strong is the instinet to save energy 
that only sufficient heat is generated 
within the eluster to keep its margin up 
to about 57 F., or barely enough to 
prevent the sluggish bees that form the 
outer erust from becoming entirely numb 
and helpless from cold. During cold spells 
it requires considerable work to do this; 
as the outside temperature 
rises, less heat is generated so that none 
of the heat which costs so much in pre 


us pleasure-loving seems un 


honeybees apnar 


give up 


but, as soon 


clous energy is wasted. 
Value of Occasional Winter Flights. 
An oceasional warm day is of great 
value to the bees, for this enables the 
cluster to expand and shift to a new po 


sition in order to envelop more honey. An 
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oceasional day warm enough for the bees 
to fly enables them to void their feces. 
Normally they do this only during flight. 
If the honey they consume is of good 
quality so that nearly all of it is digest- 
ible and the hives are well protected so 
that the bees are not compelled to eat so 
much to keep warm, they ean endure con- 
finement without a cleansing flight for 
several months; but if the honey is 
poor, or the hive poorly protected, and 
especially if both of these factors are 
present, the bees may become so restless 
because of the lack of a cleansing flight 


that they wear themselves out many 
times as fast as they do to just keep 
warm during the coldest weather. Noth- 


ing will relieve this condition except a 
good cleansing flight. 
Dead Bees at Hive Entrance. 

Beginners are often alarmed to find 
many dead bees in front of the entrance 
during winter or accumulated on the floor 
of the hive. In many cases this is only 
a result of the normal death rate in the 


colony and the dead accumulate because 
the living are not able to carry them 
away from the hive during cold weather, 


The number of bees that die in a colony 
during the winter depends upon the num 
ber of old bees that were present in the 
fall. Some seasons, most of the old bees 
die off before cold weather, while other 
seasons a large number of old bees sur- 
vive until well into the winter. In well 
protected hives the bees that were voung 
in the fall should not die during the win 
ter, but in unprotected hivés even colo- 
nies made up mostly of young bees may 
become greatly depleted during the win- 
ter. Sometimes when bees are wintering 
poorly so many dead bees accumulate on 
the floor of the hive that the entrance is 
closed with their bodies. When this oe 
eurs they should be raked out with a 
piece of wire with a hook bent on one 
end. If the hive entrance becomes ¢losed 
in any way, the bees become quite rest- 
less as soon as they discover that they 
are imprisoned. Sometimes ice is formed 
from melting snow in such a manner as 
to close the entrance. While this may do 
no harm during very cold weather, the 
bees should not be left thus imprisoned 
when it warms up. The only safe way is 
that there is a small opening 
through the hive entrance at all times. 
The entrance should be blocked down to 
an opening about *% by 1% inches during 
cold weather. 


to see 


Sometimes the bees are tempted out for 
a flight when the ground is covered with 
snow and becoming confused in the daz 


zling light drop into the snow where 
they soon beeome chilled. When many 
bees are seen thus chilled in the snow 


the only comforting thought is that most 
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of these are old bees that would soon 
die from old age and that the loss of 


these bees may not be serious. 

Where snow is abundant it sometimes 
covers the hive entirely and the begin- 
ner would naturally think that they 
would smother. It should be remem- 
bered that when the bees are comfortable 
during the winter they are so nearly dor 
mant that they need but little air. It is 
not advisable to shovel the snow away 
from the hive, but it should be left since 
it adds further protection and the bees 
will obtain all the air they need through 
the porous snow. 


Purchasing Colonies in February. 

Those who expect to purehase their 
colonies of bees locally may as well do 
so during this month, especially in the 
South. There is no hurry about pur 
chasing bees in the North, neither is there 
any good reason why a beginner should 
wait until spring provided he is able to 
pick out good colonies. 

It is possible to tell something about 
colonies by opening the hive and looking 
in from the top even during the winter; 
or, if the hive is of such a character that 
it cannot well be opened at the top, by 
tipping it and looking in at the bottom. 


Strong colonies should oeeupy at least 
five or six of the spaces between the 


combs when closely clustered as they are 
during cold weather. They should also 
have from 20 to 40 pounds of honey in 


the hive. The amount of honey can be 
estimated by weighing the hive as it 
stands, then deducting the weight of 


the hive filled with empty combs and al- 
lowing five or six pounds for the bees 
and some pollen. 

Tf good colonies of bees are not avail- 
able loeally the ambitious beginner may 
purchase bees in box hives or in modern 
hives having erooked combs and trans- 
fer these in the spring, but, of course, 


such colonies are not worth as mueh as 


colonies in good hives having straight 
combs. In fact, they are not worth more 
than half as much. 


Another good way to make a start in 
beekeeping is to purchase bees in a pack- 
age, together with a queen as put out 
by the breeders, and put them into a 
new hive. These package bees may be 
nurehased from a southern breeder so as 
to have a two-pound or three-pound pack 
age build up to a full colony in time to 
take advantage of the honey flow. This 


method of making a start with bees will 
be diseussed later, but it is not too soon 
to begin making plans in order to have 
the bees delivered in April or early in 
May so that they will have time to build 
up to full strength for the honey flow. 
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o JUST NEWS 
« Editors oa Si: 
The Michigan Agricultural College, On Wednesday, Feb. 27, at 7:50 p. m.., 


Kast Lansing, Michigan, will give a short 
course in beekeeping February 11 to 23. 
This course is planned to cover the sub 
ject in a comprehensive manner, inelud- 
ing marketing. 

* . 

The New York State College of Agri- 
culture of Cornell University has inaug- 
urated a monthly news service for the 
beekeepers of New York State, in the 
form of a news letter. Thus far these 
letters have been devoted largely to the 
subject of marketing. Prices received by 
beekeepers as well as prices paid by con- 
sumers are reported by local representa 
tives of the State Department of Farms 
and Markets and published in this let 
ter, thus giving market news of grent 
value to beekeepers, 

A short course in beekeeping and hor 
ticulture will be given at the North Da 
kota Agricultural College during the 
week beginning February 11. F. T. Floyd, 
the Manitoba Agricultural College, 
assist in this course. This short 
course will no doubt attract many be 
cause of the rapid development of bee 
keeping in this seetion, which is in the 
midst of the great sweet clover belt. 


from 
will 


Farm 
bee 


**Mid-West seekeeper’’ is the 
title of a journal launehed 
at Belleville, Kansas, on January 1. Its 
aim, as deelared on the title page, is to 
‘promote profitable beekeeping and _ re- 
lated lines among farmers.’’ The editor 
and business manager is J. W. Kuhn. The 
subseription price is 50¢ per year. 


. % . 


new 


The Pennsylvania Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation held“4ts annual meeting on January 
24, 25 and 26. Among the speakers at 
this meeting appear the names of J. C. 
Hambleton, Apicultural Assistant, Bu- 
reau of Entomology, Washington, D. C.; 
Prof. N. E. Phillips, Extension Apiarist, 
State College, Penn.; Geo. H. Rea, Rey- 


noldsville, Penn., and Dr. J. C. Hutzel- 
man, Glendale, Ohio 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 


will give a short course in beekeeping 
February 11 to 14. This course is planned 
not only for beginners but for commer- 
cial beekeepers as well. Dr. E. F. Phil- 
lips, Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
D. C., and Geo. 8S. Demuth, Editor of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, are scheduled 
to speak each day during this short 
course, 


Prof. R. B. Willson of Cornell Universit) 
will broadcast by radio a talk on honey 


from Station WEAF, New York City, 
492 meters. All beekeepers who have a 


radio should mark this date on their eal 
endar and be sure to tune in this station 
at that time. 

* * * 

Prof. F. B. Paddock, State Apiarist 
of lowa, is scheduled for two radio talks 
from the Ames station, 360 meters. One 
of these talks will be given on March 28 
on the subject of ‘‘Spring Care of Bees,’’ 
and one on May 23, ‘*Preparations for 
the Honey Crop.’’ These talks will be 
given at 12:40 noon. The Ames station 


is known as WOIL. It would seem that 
a radio outfit will soon become a_ part 
of the beekeepers’ necessary equipment. 

As announced last month the Ohio 
State Beekeepers’ Association will meet 
on February 7 and 8 at the Ohio State 


Several out-of-state speak 
ers will be large attend 
ance is expected. Dr. J. C. Hutzelman, 
who developed the alcohol-formalin solu 
tion for sterilizing containing 
American foul brood, will explain how to 
obtain best results from this solution. 


University. 


present and a 


combs 


The Kansas State Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion will meet at Topeka, Kansas, Feb 
ruarv 4 and 5, then at Manhattan, Kan 
sas, Febrhary 6 and 7. 

. - * 

The Tennessee State Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation will meet at Nashville, Tennessee, 
on February 1. Several out-of-state bee 
keepers are expected to attend this meet- 
ing. 

* * * 

The ‘‘Wisconsin Beekeeping’’ is the 
name of a new publication published by 
the Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Association. 
This is to be published monthly for the 
benefit of Wisconsin beekeepers. The first 
issue (January) is devoted largely to a 
report of the Association meeting held 
in Milwaukee in December. 

* * * 

The seventh International Apiculture 
Congress will be held in Quebec, Canada, 
from September 1 to 4, 1924, for the aca 
demie section and continued to Septem- 
ber 10 for exeursions. There will be 
a French section and an English see- 
tion, so that Americans and Canadians 
who can not understand French will be 
able to hear the entire program in their 
own language. 
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admirer of old 
Dame Nature’s 
m y sterious 
ways and work- 
ings. 

In August, 


] Entel been an f Oo : 
en thusiastie [ | themselves bet- 


A. I. Root’s Story of 
His Own Life 





ter. 

The bees 
were gone, but 
the interest 





they had 
awakened still 
remained, and 





1865, a swarm 
of bees passed 











I had learned a 





over us near few facts about 
our jlaece of bees. 

pon I rm : f O Lord, how great are thy works! and thy . 
work. ne oO thoughts are very deep.—Ps. 92:5. One morning, 
my employees, (No. 8.) soon after, | 
rememberi n g sais told Mrs. 


that I had expressed a wish for a swarm 
of bees, jokingly asked what I would give 
for them as they were circling slowly 
along in mid-air. Thinking it impossible 
for him to get them in their position, | 
offered him a dollar for them securely 
boxed. 

He shortly returned with them in an 
old saleratus box and asked me where | 
would have my property taken. After a 
hasty consultation, [ decided upon what 
I then thought would be a splendid loea- 
tion for them, that is, an unoceupied 
third-story room of our manufactory. 

In the evening my instructor in the 
mysteries of beekeeping (the person who 
hived them) raised the box, an operation, 
by the way, which seemed to me almost 
equal to facing a lion in his den, and 
showed the busy multitude gathered into 
a compact eluster in the top, and he in- 
formed me that my swarm was not a 
large one, although the countless number 
seemed to me an immense multitude. 

That evening other books and papers 
had to be laid aside in favor of anything 
pertaining to bees and bee culture. Our 
book stores contained nothing on the sub- 
ject and I had to content myself with 
what I could learn from the agricultural 
papers. 

The next day, as the bees seemed bus- 
ily engaged, I supposed them all right. 
The third day they were still at work, 
that is, they were doing something. Later 
on in the day I went up to see how they 
were getting along, congratulating my- 
self that there must be some pounds of 
honey by this time, and thinking that | 
should have to get my glass jars ready. 
But, where before had been the busy stir 
and bustle, now all was still. On raising 
the box, what a deserted appearance! 
Not a bee, not a particle of comb. They 
were all gone—effectually and surely be- 
yond my reach. 

In my ignorance of their habits, 1 had 
placed them before a west window, with 
the sash raised, exposing them to the full 
heat of the afternoon sun, and after 


waiting two days they had probably con- 


Root that I had important business in 
Cleveland, 30 miles away. She supposed 
it was something connected with the jew- 
elry business, but it was really to go to 
the book stores and hunt up whatever I 
could find on bees. In those days it took 
a whole day to go to Cleveland in a stage 
coach and another to get back. In the 
bookstores I found three good-sized 
books, Langstroth, Quinby and one by 
C. B. Miner. I seleeted Langstroth and 
then sat up pretty much all night at the 
hotel reading it. 

Reads Langstroth on the Honey Bee. 

1 ean not remember that I ever got 
hold of anything in my life that gave 
me such keen pleasure and enjoyment as 
did Langstroth’s wonderful revelations 
of the ‘mysteries of the beehive. Years 
before I had read Robinson Crusoe with 
much interest and enthusiasm, but now 
I found ‘‘truth stranger than fiction.’’ 

Very soon I collected all the agricul- 
tural papers that contained articles on 
beekeeping. My sister, who was clerk- 
ing in the jewelry store, told my wife 
that it was really too bad, the way I 
““pumped’’ every old farmer in regard 
to what he knew about bees. She said, 
after they had given me all the infor- 
mation they possibly could, they looked 
so weary and troubled and vidently 
wanted to get away so badly that she 
really felt sorry for them. 

[ soon got in touch with Mr. Langs- 
troth, and in that way found out about 
the Italian bees. I learned that a bee 
journal had been started and that it had 
been kept going for three years, but had 
then been discontinued for lack of pat- 
ronage. I seraped up an acquaintance 
with the editor, Samuel Wagner (one of 
God’s noblemen), and by my enthusiasm 
induced him later to recommence the pub 
lication of the American Bee Journal, at 
Washington, D. C. 

Of course, | soon had another swarm 
of bees, although it had seemed to me 
for a time as if I should never think as 
much of any others as I did of the first. 
About this time I was warned that the 
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whole business was impossible. To take 
a hive of live bees apart and put them 
back was sheer madness. Everyone 
thought I had gone crazy. My new bees 
| brought home on a stick. <A _ helper 
taking one end, we carried them by hand 
the whole mile, as it was hot weather. 
L placed them upstairs over «a wood- 
house to be out of the way, as ‘*The 
Ohio Farmer’’ recommended keeping them 
on the second floor. The next morning 
before daylight, I was watching for the 
first bee to sally forth. 

Secause of the new surroundings this 
first bee made a few tours of inspection 
about its new abode before leaving for 
the field. It was soon followed by another 
and then by two, three or half a dozen, 
until there was quite a scene of activity, 
all hovering about, with their heads 
turned toward the hive to mark its loea- 
tion. 

After having been called to breakfast 
several times, | finally concluded that the 
bees would work just as well without 
being watched. 

L had already manufactured a Langs 
stroth frame hive and had taken pride 
in having it well made just as he had 
recommended in his book. L began to feel 
very anxious to see how much better the 
bees would work in the improved hive 
than in the one they were then oceupy 
Ing. 

First Job of Transferring Bees. 

Mr. Langstroth’s directions for trans 
ferring were rather brief for a beginner, 
but [ had unbounded confidence in my 
skill with bees after having read so much 
on the subject, and so L intended to trans- 
fer them as soon as they had become used 
to their location. By afternoon, how 
ever, they seemed so much at home that 
| coneluded that the thing might be man- 
aged almost without their knowing it. 
It is true, it was a hot day, and Mr. 
Langstroth had cautioned about handling 
honeycombs in hot weather, but I could 
not bear to think of my bees being any 
longer without the great conveniences 
(?) of movable-frame hives. 

I had provided a bee-hat, a clumsy 
wire-cloth affair, so [ commenced by 
blowing «a little smoke into the hive. I 
then turned the hive bottom up, removed 
the sliding bottom-board and put on an 
empty box. I felt considerably elated at 
my suecess, as they seemed perfectly 
thunderstrueck and of course docile. For 
it decoy hive to eateh returning bees, I 
had used my new hive, as I supposed 
they would go right in and begin work. 
But it was so unlike their former home 
that they only flew around in dismay and 
refused even so much as to look inside. 

The book was near by with a heavy 
chisel across it to hold it open, and it 
informed me that the next thing was to 
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drive them into the box, whieh I did 
systematically. IL removed the box and 
bees to a smooth board and shut them i: 
tightly, so that they might not fly away 
as my first ones had done. I discovered 
later that bees must have ventilation. 

The next thing, aecording to the book, 
was to pry off one side of the hive with 
a stout chisel. All right, but the hive 
was screwed together with heavy screws 
so badly rusted that 1 could not get 
them out, and as a last resort the combs 
had to be taken out at the bottom and 
at one side where there had been a pane 
of glass. As it was August, some of the 
combs did get a little bruised, so much 
in fact that I called to my wife for a 
large pan and poured the honey out of 
the hive into it, bees and all, as some of 
them remained in the hive. These were 
strained out and carried back to lick each 
other off, as the book said they would 
do, and I busied myself in tying combs 
into the frames. 

I was thinking at the time that there 
seemed to be a great many bees about, 
but supposed it to be those that were 
out foraging. I felt quite relieved after 
getting the last piece of comb into the 
frames, and | put them safely in the 
hive where it had stood all the time. 

The next thing was to put the bees in. 
On opening my box, the bees shut up 
there looked as bad as those which had 


been strained out of the honey. I put 
some of them in front, but they would 
not crawl in (fly they could not). Final 


lv [I dumped the whole mass on top cf 
the frames and poked them down 
through, but they only crawled out again, 
down into the dirt. A part of them that 
were better off would persist in cluster 
ing up by the window on the roof over 
head, in short, anywhere except in that 
Langstroth hive. 

Finally, by night, after much time and 
trouble, | had some of them in the hive, 
the robbers having licked them off and 
also having licked their hive out clean. 
These robbers were also on hand the next 
morning bright and early, but IL closed 
the entranee nearly. and as there was not 
much in the hive I managed with great 
care to keep them off for two or three 
days. But I noticed the bees were con 
tinually crawling all over the hive and 
they seemed diseoncerted, until one 
morning [ diseovered a eluster of them 
apparently almost dead, on the under 
side of a bench a few feet from the hive. 
These I placed on the alighting board 
and was very much surprised and elated 
to see a strangely shaped, long, black 
bee stalk majestically from the midst of 
the cluster to the entrance and go in, 
and then there was rejoicing both by the 
bees and by myself as I knew that I had 


(Continued on page 118.) 
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Classified Advertisements 
Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for Te per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi 
fied columns or we will not be responsible 
for errors For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been established previously. 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING. 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu 
lar lines who are here listed when their ad- 
vertisements are discontinued when they are 
n good standing.) 

Jos. Hanke, J. F. Witnauer, J. N. Harris, 
Woodward Apiaries, C. N. Ballard, W. S. Wig- 
gins, I. J. Stringham, J. M. Gingerich, C. B. 
Howard, Lewis A. MelIntyre, C. J. Morrison, 
Noah Bordner, J. B. MeMurphy, Mrs. Alice 
Burrows, Jas. Vick’s Sons, C. M. Elfer, Ameri- 
ean Poultry Journal, American Bee Journal, 
General Laboratories, Ault Bee Co. O. W. 
sedell. 


HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-Ib. 
cans ione finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 


CLOVER-BASSWOOD honey in new 60-lb. 
cans. Sample 20c. W. B. Crane, MeComb, © 
FOR SALE—Honey for baking purposes, 


also amber for table use. D. R. Townsend 
Northstar, Mich 


EXTRACTED honey, two 60-lb. tins, white 


clover, $14.50; light amber, $13.00 J G 
Surtis, Marietta, N , 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in new 60 
Ib. cans. lle per Ib Sample, 20c. Hoehn & 
Honigford, Ottoville, Ohio 


CLOVER-BASSWOOD honey in 60-lb. cans 
State quantity wanted. Sample 5c. E. Has 
singer, Jr.. Greenville, Wis 

CHOICE white clover extracted honey in 
new 60-lIb. can Prices on request. W . 
Johnston, Port Hope Mich. 


FOR SALE Finest new white clover honey 
in new 60-Ib. cans and 5-lb. pails. Sample L5e 
4. S. Tedman, Weston, Mich. 


FOR SALE 10 barrels fine-flavored white 
extracted honey, 10e per pound. Sample, 10c¢ 
A. F. Brown, Daytona, Fla 

FOR SALI Clover-basswood = and clover 
honey; also fall honey and buckwheat. in 60 
lb. cans. G. M srewer, Medina, N. Y 

HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-lb. tins; white 
clover, 13c; for immediate shipment from New 
York. Hoffman & Hauck, Woodhaven, N. Y 

FOR SALF—Clover, amber and buckwheat 
homey in 5-lb. pails and 60-lb. cans © ; 
Baldridge. Homestead Farm, Kendaia, N. Y 

WANTED—Both comb and extracted honey. 
Name your best price in first letter a £ 
Facey Honey Co., Preston, Minn 

FOR SALE 40 cases fancy No. 1 white elo 
ver comb honey, $5.50 per case; 24 sections 
per case. Winkler Honey Co., Joliet. Rt. 1, Til 
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FOR SALE—White clover honey, new cans 
and cases, two 60-lb. cans to case, $14.40. J. J. 
Lewis, Lyons, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Extracted clover honey in 60 
Ib. cans. Almost water white. New cans. Floyd 
Markham, Ypsilanti, Mich 


CHOICE extra-fancy white clover honey in 
new 60-Ilb. cans, 120 Ibs. net, $14.00. Sample 
20c. Edw. A. Winkler, Joliet, Ills... R. F. D. 1 


FINE quality clover honey, 60-lb. cans 
$38.40; case of two, $15.60. Sample, 15c. Satis 
faction guaranteed. Wm. F. Vollmer, Akron 
r ¥ 


FOR SALE—Extra-choice white clover hon 
ey, case or carload. Sample, 15c. Also about 
60 cases choice light amber David Running, 
Filion, Mich 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of clover 
honey in 60-lb. cans Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. A. W. Smith, Bir 
mingham, Mich. 


FOR SALE—wWhite honey in 60-lb. cans, also 
West Indian in 50-gal. barrels. Samples and 


prices on request. A. I. Root Co., 23 Leonard 
St.. New York City 


FOR SALE—Finest white honey from the 
clover fields of Missaukee County Per case 
(120 Ibs.), $14.50; discount on larger lots 
J. H. Corwin, Merritt, Mich 


FOR SALE—20 cases sweet clover honey, 
light color, well ripened on hive, only best 
taken, new 60-lb. cans, $14.40 per case J 
Frank Haan, Des Plaines, Ill. 

FOR SALE—A very fine quality of clever 


honey in new 60-Ib. cans and 5-lb. pails. One 
case or carload. Also buckwheat honey in cans 
and kegs. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey, extracted in 60-lb. cans, and 5 and 
10 Ib. pails. Prices given on request. Sample 
15e. F. W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Choice clover extracted honey 
packed in new 60-lb. cans and cases. Write 
for price stating quantity desired. Also have 
a few cans of amber honey. J. D Seals, Oto 
lowa. 


FOR S*LE—Michigan white extracted hon 
ey in 60-lb. cans. Sample. l5c. State quantity 
vanted. Attractive rates for the larger orders 
M. H. Hunt & Son, 510 N. Cedar St Lan 
sing, Mich. 


VERMONT clover comb honey in 24-section 
cases. 4%4xl‘e sections in cartons and fiber 
hipping cases for safe shipment. Six cases to 
the crate. Very fine quality. J. KE. Crane & Son 
Middlebury, Vt 


“OLD KY." clover extracted honey The 
seme kind that won first prize at Lexington 
Ky., Fair. 1 60-Ib. can, $8.50; 2 G6O0-lb. cans, 


$16.50, f. o. b. here. Sample, 15¢. Brook Dale 
Farm, Brooksville, Ky 


FOR SALK 24 cases No. 1 dark comb, and 
24 cases No. 2 white comb honey, 24 sections 
to case, Six cases to carrier, at $4.00 per case 
Dark extracted (about half clover), l0e per 
pound, 2 60-lb. cans to case. H. G. Quirin, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


FOR SALE Honey in 60-lb. cans Sweet 
clover, basswood, white clover and other fla 
vors. Tell us what you want. Beekeepers who 
need more honey for their trade and solicitors 
should write us. A. I. Root Co., 230 West 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill 


RASPBERRY honey for sale Left on the 
hives until thoroughly ripened by the bees. It 
is thick, heavy body, rich and delicious. Put 
up in 60-Ib. cans. two cans to case for $15.00 
and one for $8.00. Sample by mail for 20¢ 
which may be applied on purchase Elmer 
Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, Mich 
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FOR SALE—Fine quality clover honey in 
60-lb. cans. Sample 10c. Geo. M. Sowarby, 
Cato, N. Y. 

WHITE extracted honey, white clover, bass- 
wood and sweet clover, very fine color and 
body. It will please your customers. 60-lb. cans 
and 5-lb. pails. Sample, 15¢e. W. A. Jenkins, 


10 Bluff St 
dnvuuuuuuunauennuuaauaaaauiilt 


HONEY 


Hamburg, Iowa 


AVAL | HOUALUUEL ALLEL 


AND WAX WANTED. 


vaneeneenen Te sonienns enreene ' 


OLD COMBS, cappings or slumgum wanted 
for rendering by steam press process. We pay 
cash for wax rendered, trade for supplies %r 
work it into foundation. W. T. Falconer Mfg. 
Falconer, N. Y. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade price, charging but 5¢ a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


OLD COMBS WANTED—Our steam wax 
presses will get every ounce of beeswax out of 
old combs, cappings or slumgum. Send for our 
terms and our 1924 catalog. We will buy your 
share of the wax for cash or will work it into 
foundation for you. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, 
Ill. 
ui dHUuunnuenennyuuonnnnnainnniii 

FOR SALE. 

PURE beeswax rendered from cappings 

Winkler Honey Co., Joliet, Ill. 


USED beehives. CLEAN. P. S. Crichton 
17 Alma Ave., Waverley, Mass 
HONEY LABELS—New design. Catalog free. 


Eastern Label Co., Clintonville, 

TYPEWRITERS, $20 up. Easy payments. 
Trial allowed. Payne Co., Rosedale Sta., K. © 
Kansas. 

HUBAM clover seed, 1923 crop, 
grown. Write for prices. A. C. 
Thienville, Wis. 

ROOT bee supplies and AIRCO foundation 
for 1924. A. V. Small, successor to C. F. Buck, 
Augusta, Kans. 

SEND TODAY 
labels. Liberty 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

CONNECTICUT and Rhode Island headquar 
ters for Root’s beekeepers’ supplies. A. 4 


Conn. 


Wisconsin 
Baumgarten, 


for samples of 
Pub. Co., 


latest honey 
Sta. D., Box 4003, 


Yates, Hartford, Conn. 

SOUTHWESTERN distributors for Robin- 
son's comb foundation. Send for price list. 
Holloway Bros., Marietta, Okla. 

FOR SALE—Two Hatch wax presses, regu- 
lar price, $15.00, our price, $10.00 each. The 


Stover Apiaries Miss. 


FOR SALE—Soiled cane sugar for feeding 
bees Get your supply now for spring feeding. 
Winkler Honey Co., Joliet, Ill, Rt. 1. 


Mayhew 


FOR SALE—500 8-frame shallow supers, 
with frames, used once, $20 per 100. J. Cur- 


tis Alexander, R. F. D. No. 1, Asheville, N. C 

THOROUGHLY equipped apiary bearing 
fruit trees, and 4-room house. A bargain. For 
further particulars address A Krotz 
Springs, La. 


FOR SALE 


seyer, 


Good second-hand 60-lb. 
two cans to boxed, at 60c per 
b. Cineinnati. Terms cash. C. H. W. 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


cans, 
ease, f. 0. 
Weber & 


case 


ADAPTABLE 


walled 


BEEHIVES, single or double 


are sound in principle and are prac- 
tical For free information address Geo. P 
Wood, Peekskill, N. ¥ 


| 
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ATTRACTIVE LOW PRICES—Write us 
list of odds and ends, shipping cases, hiv: 


etc., first grade, priced to save 
dant & Sons, Hamilton, II. 
BLACK RASPBERRIES pay big profit 
Easily grown anywhere. Bees sure do like the 
blossoms. Good plants for sale, 


you money. D 


reasonabl: 


Frank Payne, Shawnee, Kansas. 

ROBINSON’S comb foundation will pleas: 
the bees and the price will please the be 
keeper Wax worked at lowest rates. E. § 
Robinson, Mayville, Chau. Co., N. Y. 

FOR SALE—150 shallow extracting frame 
nailed; 4 Excelsior covers, 8-frame; 4 botton 
boards, 8-frame; 5 division-board feeders, new 
Price, $7.50. Alvin Buff, Frost, Ohio 

FOR SALE—My apiaries at Willcox, Ariz 
450 colonies, complete outfit for extracted 


honey. Excellent crop prospect. Will consider 


leasing W. J. Stahmann, Clint, Texas 
LOOSE-HANGING white pine frames, 3: 
queen cages, 2c. Sample on request. Ten-fram: 
chaff hives, nailed not painted, $5.00. Write 
for particulars. Radloff Bros., Cable, Wis. 
200,000 baby chicks, from fourteen best 
paying varieties. Hatched from selected north 
ern-bred flocks. Prices reasonable. Write for 


catalog. Maple Dale Hatchery, Austin, Minn 

IDAHO white-pine 
terial, excellent workmanship. Prices 
isfaction guaranteed. Write for 
John EK. Thomson, Coeur 
SALE 
supers 


bee supplies, select ma 
low. Sat 
sample 


d’ Alene, 
Full-depth, 10-frame hive bod 
ies or with or without unspaced 
frames, also bottoms and covers. Henry Eggers 
Birchwood, Wis 


SALE 


and 
Ida 


prices, 


FOR 


FOR 


Ten 1%-story 
used 


beehives, with frames, 
Good condition. All 
Hickory, Mo. 


HONEY-NUT CHOCOLATES. 


8-frame standard 
covers and bot 
for $30.00. Henr: 


toms 


Miller 


A new and de 


licious confection made of pure honey, nuts 
fruits, ete $1.00 Ib., 50e¢ % Ib., postpaid 
Wholesale prices on application J. D. Kro.a 
87 North St., Danbury, Conn. 


SPECIAL PRICES—We 


are offering at spe 
cially low prices some very 


high-grade material 


in shipping cases, frames, hives and miscel 
laneous which represent items we no longer 
carry regularly in stock or which have to be 


closed out to make room for new stock special 
ly equipped to take Dadant’s Wired Founda 
tion If interested, write for list; we can save 
you money. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 


FOR SALE—In lots amounting to $10 or 
more, 100 reversible bottom-boards, 50c; 100 
metal covers with inners, 80c; 180 full-depth 
brood-chambers of wired drawn comb, $2.00; 
30 zine excluders, 20c; 40 colonies of bees, all 
colonies guaranteed free from disease, two 
story, metal covers, wired combs, requeened in 


August, $10. All the above are 10-frame stand 
ard goods, well painted, nearly new, and disease 
free Am selling on account of having no time 


to look after bees. All prices f. 0. b. Newport 


Ky., except bees. Dr. Roy Beckett, 50 For 
est Ave., Ft. Thomas, Ky. 

FOR SALE—Near Syracuse, N. Y., 4% acres 
city lot property, one acre in golden seal and 
ginseng beds, excellent condition, drier % 
acre asparagus, young bearing orchard. Bee 
supplies, extractor, double and single walled 
hives. Two-family house, sleeping porch, 2 
fireplaces, hot water heat, pergola, lawn for 
tennis, a three-story grouted barn, Beeman 
tractor, horse, running water. Street is new 


conereted. Price $15,000. one-half cash. or 5 
per cent off for all cash One acre of golden 
seal and ginseng alone, $6000 Garret Welch 
1 Liberty St.. New York, N. Y 
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rTHERE is a splendid opportunity to pur 
chase the entire stock, and western and other 
connections for selling, with an increasing de 
mand for honey, of Foster & Holtermann, Lim 
ited, Brantford, Ont. Prefer selling in block. 


Address R. F. Holtermann, Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada. 


MLE QIOUUGOUNELEN ETAL TVA 


WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 


me HeOUectaneennecenenennontenNeNecroneeD 


UUUUAUMAUUNEONON tI 





Prof. Francis Jager, 
Minn. 


WANTED—FExtractor, honey pump, capping 
melter, tanks, ete. L. M. Gulden, Englevale 
N. Dak. 

I have second-hand 8-frame hives to trade 
for cash at a bargain. Delbert Lhommedieu, 
Colo, Iowa. 

WANTED—To 
sible extractor, either 
State your lowest price 
Pratt, Cuyahoga Falls, 


WANTED—25 5 


OLD bee books wanted. 
University Farm, St. Paul, 


rever 
frame. 
B. F 


one second-hand 
two or four 
in first letter, 
R. F. D. No. 11, Ohio 


to 75 comb-honey supers for 
ix5 inch sections; 25 Woodman winter hives 
or Sheboygan 


buy 


Portable winter cases, and ex 
tractor, in good order. State price, freight pre 





paid. Samuel Cushman, 6 East Lake St., Chi 
cago, 
Hn:OUEETONUALANNNONGRNONNNUNONOTONUQUUQUUOUQUUCOUUutagucuuonanaauuatuueenntt sysntniin 
BEES AND QUEENS. 
HARDY Italian queens, $1.00 each. W. G 


Middletown, Pa. 


FOR spring package bees and queens, write 


Lauver, 


P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala. 
NUCLEI, packages, queens for 1924. Send 
for circular. Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


SEE our advertisement for PACKAGE BEES 
on page 118. Loveitt Honey Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
GOLDEN Italian Queens bred by an ex 
perienced breeder. Price, $1.25 each; $11.00 
per doz. Honoraville Bee Co., Honoraville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—tThree-banded _leather-colored 
queen bees. None better Write’ for prices. 
M. Bates, Greenville, Ala., R. F. D. No. 4. 

PINARD’S Quality Queens and package 
bees. Now booking orders for 1924. Circular 
free. Yours for better bees. A. J. Pinard, 
Morgan Hill, Calif. 

BRIGHT Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 12, 
$10.00; 100, $75.00 Write for prices on 
package bees. T. J. Talley, Greenville, R. F 
D. No. 3, Ala. 

WELL, we are down here among the frogs 
in the swamp, off of the classy stuff and still 
have a few bees to sell. See past ads. J. G 
Pue:it & Sons. Moultrie, Ga 

PACKAGE BEES, NUCLEI and QUEENS 
Pure bright three-banded Italians, April and 


May delivery 
and circular 
arrival. J. L. 


NUCLEI- 


Free from diseases. Get my prices 
before ordering. Guarantee safe 
Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla. 


I am offering for sale 1000 three- 


frame nuclei containing a good tested three 
banded Italian queen in each, $4.00 each, for 
1924 spring delivery. John St. Romain, Marks 


ville, La. 

GOLDEN ITALIAN queens for sale. 1, $1.00; 
$5.00: 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 
bees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 
for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville 
R. D. 3, Ala. 

FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens, untest- 
ed, $1.15 each; 6 for $6.50; 12 or more, $1.00 
each. No disease of any kind. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Sam Hinshaw, Ran 
dleman, N 


6. 
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MY five-banded golden queens will be ready 
April 1. 1 queen, $1.00; 6 queens, $5.50; 12 
queens, $10.00. W. W. Talley, Greenville, Ala., 
Rt. 4. 

I CAN interest you in your 
and queen requirements for 1924 
bring my circular and price list. R 
Brady, Texas. 


package bee 
A card will 
V. Stearns, 


BOOKING orders now for spring delivery of 


package bees with queens. Let us mail you a 
descriptive price list. M. C. Berry & Co 
Montgomery, Ala 

GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei circular, 1924, ready free Dr. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 

OUR strain of bees is better than ever. If 


you have never tried them now is your chance. 
Circular and price list for the asking. M. C. 
terry & Co.. Montgomery, Ala 


BOOKING orders now for queens 
April and May shipment, from one package to 
carload. If you want bees it will pay you to 
write me. E. J. Beridon, Jr., Mansura, La 


THREE-BANDED bees and queens, govern 
ment inspected. 2-lb. package with select 
queen, $5.00; select tested queens, $2.50; un 
tested, $1.00 each or $10.00 per dozen. Caro- 
lina Bee Co.. W. O. Curtis, Mgr., Rt. No. 1, 
Graham, N. C. 


WE are booking orders for bees for 1924 
spring delivery, any amount from carload lots 
down. We ship packages, nuclei or full colo- 
nies. We are also booking orders for queens. 
Prices on request. The Citronelle Apiaries 
Citronelle, Alabama. 


BOOKING 


and bees, 


orders for three-banded Italian 


bees and queens; two-pound packages with se- 
lect untested queen, $4.25; 10 or more, 10 per 
cent discount. Select untested queens, $1.00; 
select tested, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed 
J. Allen, Catherine, Ala 

ITALIAN QUEENS, 1 to 5, $1.00 each; 6, 
$5.50; 12. $10.50; 1 Ib. bees with queen, 
$3.00; 2 Ibs. bees with queen, $5.00; 3 Ibs. 
bees with queen, $7.00. We pay delivery 
charges up to Zone 6. Graydon Bros., Green- 
ville, R. F. D. No. 4, Ala. 


GOLDEN Italian Queens for 1924. The big 


bright hustling kind. Satisfied customers all 
over the U. S. Untested, $1.00 each; 6 for 
$5.00: 12 for $10.00; 100, $75.00; tested, 
$1.75 A few 2-frame nuclei at $4.50 with 
queen. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala 
BEES—tThree-pound packages, three-frame 
nuclei and three-frame nuclei with two and 


one-half pounds extra bees 
livery. None better. Address, during January. 
David Running, Filion. Mich. After January, 
Running Apiaries, Sumterville, Ala. 
SELLING 2-frame nuclei and 2-lb. packages 
with select untested Italian queen, at $3.25 
each. Will book a limited amount at this price 
during January and February. If interested in 
large quantities write at once. Everything guar- 
anteed. Baughn Stone, Clarksville, Texas 


EARLY QUEENS—My 1923 tested queens 
now ready at $1.00 each Untested queens 
after April 1, 1924, $1.00 each. $90.00 per 
100. Two-pound packages priced on request 
Pure three-band Italians only, grown by the 
very best methods D. W. Howell, Shellman 
Ga. 

FOR 
patent 
orders 
Sample free 
We will ship 
States. 
early F 


April and May de 


SALE—Queens, $1.00 
frame free with each order. Quantity 
less. Queen-breeders, try our cages. 
Part cash, part bees and queens. 
package bees from several dif- 
If you want our frames, order 

M. Russell & Co., Roxbury, 


each, with one 


ferent 
them 
Ohio 
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rhree-band Italian queens and 
delivery One 3-frame nucleus 
pound extra bees, with untested queer 


FOR SALI 
bees for spring 


h one 


I 
for $5.00. Write for prices on larger quant 
ties No disease Safe delivery and satisfac 
tion guaranteed. J. | Arthur, Register, Ga 
FOR SALE—Carload of bees, also nuclei 
ind a packages of hustl three-band 
Italian frame nucle th queen, $5.00 
eh; 2-frame nucle with queen, $3.75 eacel 
d packag th queer £5.00 2-pound 
ckage th queen, $3.75; 1 queen, $1.01 


Orders booked free. W. |} 


rnon Gra 


QUEENS 


12 queens, $11.00 
Buckner, Mt. V« 
PACKAGI DELIVER 


BEES and 


l—Bright Italians, 2-lb. packages, with se 
ected queer 1-5, $4.75; 5-25, $4.60; 25-50 
$4.40; 50 or more, $4.25. Queens, selected, un 
tested l $1.00 12, $10.00. Safe arrival and 
itisfacti ruaranteed. No disease. Ship noth 
ng but the best. 20 per cent cash books order 
Begin shipping April 15. W. C. Smith & Co 


AND QUEENS 

more orde rs for pac k 
spring shipment 
rder now. We ship 2-lb 
only. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 
Write for circular and price list. J. M. Cutts & 


HIGH-PRODUCING BEES 
! till ept a few 


queens for 





icKage 


Sor R » 1 Montgomery, Ala 

SPECIAL price on package bee for 1924 
lelivery I am offering a 3-lb. package with 
jueen, at $4.00 each; 4-lb. package with quee 
i i ) each Kach pack ine will contair 
elect tested three-banded Italian queen and 
i comb of brood and honey for feed in tra 
t. Guaranteed ife delivery, health certificate 
ith each shipment for delivery between Ap 
> and Iuly 1 Addr Johr st Roma 
Marksville, La 

I'M offering a 5-lb. package of bees ith a 
elected untested three-banded Italian queer 
for $5.00 >> pkes $4.75 each Bee iré 
hipped on a standard frame of honey and 


brood Do you realize that a frame of brood 
will equal a pound of bees? Queens are intro 
duced in packag subject to he laying e1 
route We have no hee diseases Will tart 


10 per cent hooks yo 


shipping April 25 
Mayeux, Hamburg, La 


order Cc A 


PACKAGI BEES FOR 1924 Yaneey hus 
ler the et the honey Three-band strain 
No ooking orders for spring deliver 
Place vour order irly and make re of shi; 
ping dat 19 per cent will book your order 
We d hook more orders than we ean fill 
prompt Safe arrival and satisfaction guar 
inteed or 


every 
Canev Valley 


package and 
Apiaries, Yancey 


Texas 


queen 
Bros 


shipped 


owners 


PACKAGE BEES and ITALIAN or CARNIO 
LAN QUEENS I save you express charges 
mn northern shipments from my vards near 





Redding. Cal. (most northern point in Califor 
nia where EARLY PACKAGI BEES and 
OUEENS « he } red Fasterr and orth 

hipn via Ogder Utah ire hinped 
from San Jose Untested queens. $1.00 hees 
$1.50 per pound Attractive prices on large 
orders  - Wing. San Jose. Calif 


BEES 
ty and 


AND QUEENS 
prompt 


The same high qual 
ervice and lower prices. Un 


tested queens, $1.00 each: $11.0 a doz $80.c0 
ner 100. Select untested. $1.20: $13.00 per 
doz Tested $1.50: breeders. $5.00 A two 
frame nucleus or two-pound package, with 


queer £4.25: 12 or more, $4.00 each. A three 


frame nucleus or a three-pound pack ige ith 
queen, & 12 or more. $5.00 each. Serd u 
vour order ith 10 per cent to book Balance 
just hefore shipment. Safe arrival and sati 
faction guarantee Tensen’s Apiaries. Cra 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
WORLD—tThe 


leading bee 1 


nal in Britain and the only internationa 
reviev n existencs It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Spe 

copy e from the publishers. The Apis ¢ 
Benso Oxor England Send us a postcard 
today It is well worth your little troul 


WANTED—tThe Amer 

Reform Union, 501-4 Caxton Building 
Cleveland oO wishes to get in touch with 
l evangelists and others, who have had 
platform experience, and who would be inter 
ested in giving an occasional lecture on ‘ ‘Girls 
and Their Perils Up-to-date lecture materia] 
and advertising matter supplied Further de 


yastors 





tails on request The Reform Union operates 
under an Ohio charter and is nation-wide r 

ope Rev A. S. Gregg of Cleveland is 
the iperintendent 


UN 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Comb honey man, also helper 
state wages expected References exchanged 
R. S. Becktell. Rifle. Colo 

WANTED—Queen-breeder for 1924 beg 

ng March 1 State age and wages expected 

first letter M. S. Nordan, Mathews \ 


WANTED Experienced 
ate 300 to 400 colonies on shares 
required. Good proposition to 
D. Beals, Oto. Iowa 

WANTED—Young man for 
April to December 
occupation Roscoe F 


dee, R. F. D. No. 4, N. ¥ 
WANTED—For season of 


beekeeper to oper 
Refer 
right part 


help in apiary 
ystem State age, weight 
Wixson, D 
1924, 

’ ig good habits, to work 
with hees and a st on tarn N L. Steve A 
Son, Venice Center, N. Y 


CAN take two e-hodied clea 


two indu 


triou your mer of 


ind hody tudent heekeeping for the cor 
ing season 


Ample experience and hoa.d and 
more for worl R I Holtermann Brantford 


Ont.. Car 


WAN TED—Experienced 


helper to ASS 
vith 500 colonies and honey sales busine 
Also inexperienced or student helper at 
sonable pay Chance permanent positior 


Wilcox, Odessa, N 
EXPERIENCE AND FAIR WAGES to active 
for help in well-equip 
April to December 
occupation WH 


Ray ¢ 


ndustrious young man 
ped apiaries. 700 colonies 
State age height weight 


Pettit 


Morley Georgetown, Ont., Can 
WANTED Industri« single man with 

general farm experience to work with fruit 

and bee for the season 1924 comme! g 


April 1. Good habits the first 
full particulars first letter 
Ransomville. N. Y 
WANTED—NSinek a o_o 
an of 


season of 


requisite Wr 
Adams & Myer 


ing iddle« 
good habits to work with bee 
1924. he April 1 Room and 
board furnished give qualifications and 
expected in first letter F. D. Lamk 
Ridge, Cayuga ¢ ounty, New York 


ginning 
Ple ist 
wages 
Poplar 

WANTED honest 


Clean, industrious and 





thoroughly dependable voung men with some 
experience in beekeeping and queen-rearing 
for rk mn our vard easo of 1924. } 
g Marc} 1 I t iges good associat 
nd valuable experience in one of the Sout 
largest most p-to date queen-rearing i 
package-shipping tablishments Give pre 


ous experience description of yourself ar 
send latest photograph with application. H. 

Mer.. W. 1D. Achord Apiaries. Fitz1 
riek. Ala 
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WANTED—Young’ experienced beekeeper 
from May 1 to November 1. Bee-Dell Apiaries, 
Earlville, N. Y 


WANTED—Bright, clean-minded, indust 
rious help for season of 1924. Young man 
with some experience preferred. Work will be 

queen yard as well as outyards. Give age 
ind general particulars in first letter. M. C. 
Berry & Co., Box 697, Montgomery. Ala. 


WANTED—Man with some experience with 
bees, but desires more. You get the experience 
here, good board and room. Wages depend on 
vour ability to make good. You have a chance 
to become manager. References required. Wood 
ward Apiaries, Clarksville, N. Y 

WANTED—A clean, capable, reliable young 
man to run apiary of 125 colonies for comb 
honey and work small farm. Monthly wages. 
Give reference, age and wage desired in first 


letter. Work at once. Mrs. Geo. E. Goodwin, 
Lyons, R. F. D. No. 1, Mich 
WANTED—Young man to learn the queen 


and package business, beginning March 1. Will 
furnish board and pay small wages. Give ref 
erences and full particulars in first letter. J 
M. Cutts & Son, R. F. D. No. 1, Montgomery. 
Ala. 


WANTED—Industrious young man who has 
some experience with bees and desires out- 
vard experience, to assist in the case of bees 
in outyards. March to November. Board and 
lodging provided. State experience, age, weight, 
height and wages expected. A. L. Coggshall, 
Ludlowville, N. Y. 


WANTED—Dependable man to work in ten 
apiaries of 1000 swarms, competent to take 
charge if necessary Experience in producing 
comb honey desirable but not essential. Give 
full particulars concerning yourself including 
wages expected and time you will be at liberty 
in first letter J. E. Crane & Son, Middle 
bury, Vt. 


WANTED—A young man of energy and char 
acter, who wishes an opportunity to learn 
practical beekeeping where carloads of honey 
are produced. Every chance to learn. and 
small wages given. Write, givirtg age, height 
weight, former employment, habits, experience 
photo, all in first letter. Over 1000 colonies, 14 
apiaries. E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. (For 
mer Field Agent in Beekeeping, U. S. Dept 
Agri.) 


WANTED—Single, conscientious, energetic 
assistant. experienced in extracted honey pro 
duction desiring long-term employment, to help 
in 600 to 700 colony business, and general 
farming on small seale, when not busy with 
bees. Must be mechanically inclined. Give pres- 
ent occupation, age, height, weight and wages 
expected in first letter, as well as references 
regarding character experience with bees, 
farm work, etc., or expect no reply. Steady job 
for right party. Objection to cigarettes and 
tobacco-chewing. Our equipment is strictly 
modern, and we practice only the most ap 
proved methods, while our large buildings af 
ford the very best of working conditions. Fur- 
ther particulars on request. The Hofmann Api 
aries, Janesville, Minn. 


OUUNENUED NON ATANY ALLL SEATON TANNA TAT 


SITUATION WANTED. 


WANTED—Employment 
ing season. Alfred LeMay, Wisconsin 
R. F. D. No. 2, Box 115, Wisconsin. 


tunussneanecenvneenncenzagaeeeseeennnarneacgvatanneetaegii cit 


Hoveetusencaunnpanacciceergonrcevensiett eceneenneveenney 


in apiary for com 
Rapids, 


YOUNG man with several years’ experience 
wants position in up-to-date apiary. Can fur- 
nish excellent references, and go to work March 
1. Robert S. Hunter, Mt. Elgin Inst., Muncey, 
Ont., Can 





ULTURE 115 


BEE C 


YOUNG man with some experience in bee- 
keeping wants job in Wisconsin. Good auto 
mechanic and all-round worker. Oscar Nelson, 
Viroqua, Rt. 5, Box 15, Wis. 


WANTED—A position with a commercial 
beekeeper by a married man 29 years of age. 
Have had eight years’ experience with bees, 
also took a course in beekeeping at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Have been manager of 
the University of Tennessee apiary for the past 
three years, during which time I taught bee 
keeping to the vocational students. If desired, 
good references will be furnished. For full par- 
ticulars, write H. B. Steeb, Rogersville, Tenn. 


UT PPE LGR CoCo 


CARNIOLANS 


are very gentle, very prolific, winter extra well, 
build up rapidly during the spring, and swarm 
no more than Italians if intelligently managed. 


Ask for my FREE paper, ‘‘MERITS OF THE 





CARNIOLAN BEE.’’ describing Carniolans 
more fully, best methods of management for 
comb and extracted honey. The information 


in this paper will be helpful to you in mak- 
ing your plans for the coming season. Later 
we can supply queens and bees of our own 
strain of Carniolans+—12 years’ selection and 
breeding; JAN STRGAR, CARNIOLA, EU- 
ROPE strain. Strgar’s bees have won 64 prizes 
in Europe. Breeders imported 1923. ITALIAN, 
Hamilton strain. The mother of this breeder 
made 577 finished sections of comb honey. 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


EVERGREENS 


Hill’s Hardy Tested Sorts 
Best for windbreaks. hedges and 
lawn planting. Protect buildings. 
crops, stock, gardens and orchards 
Hill’s Evergreens are nursery grown and hardy 
everywhere. Hill’s Evergreen book sent free 
Write today. Beautiful Evergreen Trees at mod- 
erate prices. World’s largest growers. Est. 1855. 

The D. Hill Nursery Co., Inc., Dundee. Ill. 
Box 246. Evergreen Specialists. 





BARNES’ HAND 
& FOOT POWER 
MACHINERY 


This cut represents 
our combined circu- 
lar saw, which is 
made for beekeepers’ 
use in the construc- 
tion of their hives, 
sections, etc. 
Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated 
catalog and prices. 


W.F. & John Barnes Co 


545 Ruby Street 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Ln) WY) (83 /4\ IMA 


Ask for our prices and samples. Scott's Seed 
Book telling ‘‘How to Know Good Seed’’ is free 





0. M. SCOTT & SONS COMPANY, 
Marysville, Ohio 


99 8th Street. 
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Do You Know? 


THAT the very finest foundation on the market is made 
from PURE BEESWAX— yes, PURE WESTERN BEES.- 
WAX? 

THAT there is no foreign wax of any description used 
in manufacturing ‘‘SUPERIOR’’ FOUNDATION? 


THAT ‘‘SUPERIOR’’ FOUNDATION is made from vir- 
tually 100% PURE WESTERN BEESWAX? 


THAT the proper way to compute your foundation cost 
is to figure the COST PER SHEET and not the cost 
per pound? 


Superior Honey Company 


Idaho Falls, Iddho Ogden, Utah Riverside, Calif. 


P.s \s ALL FREE ADVICE is subject to varying discounts, let us merely suggest 
without ADVISING that you try ‘‘SUPERIOR.’’ Next month we will givé a few gentle 


hints on frame wiring. 






































| PLANS For Poutray kouses! 


Alls 150 Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, 
an 








Can Save You Money on 


| 
PACKAGE BEES |} 


dc o: ““The Full Egg Basket.’ Send 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept 41 Indianapolis, Ind. 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION. 

















AND ‘NUCLEI LIGHT and dark amber honey in 5-lb. pails 
> in case ? ’ r P ary rs 
..Black bees, including Italian queens at fol 12 in case. R. ( Wittman, St. Marys, Pa 
lowing prices: 2-Ib. package, $3.50; 3-lb., $4.00 FOR SALE 9 60-lb. cans honey. light am 
2-frame nucleus, $4.00; 3-frame, $4.50. Lots ber. Write Fred R. Lance. Box 54, Portland 
of 25 or more, deduct 50¢ each. Mills, Penn 
I shipped L. C. Heckel, White Bear, Minn., | FOR SALE—Fine clover honey in new 60 
10 2-lb. packages last spring. On May 7th he | }), cans. Prices on request. Dr. C. G. Luft 
wrote: ‘‘Received bees yesterday in good con- Fremont. Ohio 
dition, possibly a handful dead in the whole 
10. It was certainly well done. I want to FINEST white clover honey, $14.40 per case 
thank you for your careful and punctual ser- of two 60-lb. cans. Woodland Farm, R. F. PD 
vice Will let vou know later how bees have No. 3, Ann Arbor. Mich 
done, etc.”’ s : | FINEST sweet clover honey. 5 and 10 Ib 
June 13th, just five weeks later (note that) | pails; ton, 12¢; carload, lle. Clyde V. Fisher 
he writes: ‘‘Bees are doing fine, nearly all ’ 


502 Cass S ahs Te 
working in the supers and not many black 1502 Cass St.. Omaha, Neb 
bees left.’’ 

You can’t beat that much except with 3-lb 
packages 

Bees shaken from above excluders; no drones 
and mostly young bees. No disease in this sec 
tion Satisfied everybody last year. Write for 
pamphlet with testimonials. 

Terms 30% with order, balance before 
shipping date. Ship from April 20th on 


FOR SALE—Very finest white clover hone 
in 60-Ib. cans and 5-lb. pails. Sample, 20« 
Write ¢ J Appeldoorn, Malinta, Ohio 


CLOVER and fall flower blend extracted 
honey, very fine. 12 5-Ib. pails, $8.00. For lar 
ger quantities, write for prices. Fred R. Lanes 
Box 54, Portland Mills, Penn 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Three-banded, bright 

and leather-colored. Keil superior strain, as 

raised and sold by him for the past two 

0A. HEA‘RD years Free advice on beekeeping problems 

° a Introduction instructions mailed when queen 

are shipped. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price May 

BONAIRE eo a GEORGIA 15 to July 1, $1.50; July. August and Sep 

tember, $1.00 each A trial will make yo 

our regular customer. A. T. Keil, Treesdal: 
Farms. Mars, Butler County, Penn 
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PACKAGE BEES. Circular free. Van's Hon 

Farms, Hebron, Indiana. 

WILL TRADE package bees for white hon- . 

Mail sample. Van’s Honey Farms, Heb 
ron, Indiana 

TRADE jewelry store for apiary or package 
business in California, $3000. L. A. Smith 
Columbia Falls, Mont. 


FOR SALE—125 standard ten-frame_hive- 
bodies in flat, or will exchange for bees. Bee 
Dell Apiaries, Earlville, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Hive lifter as described in 
July, 1922, Gleanings. Price, $3.00. The A. I. 
Root Company, Medina, Ohio 

FOR SALE or trade, copies of Gleanings in 
tee Culture from 1908 to 1922. Make me an 
offer. Fred Lange, Cohocton, N. Y. 

GREBE and Western Electric Loud Speaker 
One of the best radio receiving outfits. Like 
new. Van Wyngarden Bros., Hebron, Ind. 


YOU can buy package bees with queens for 
$3.20 each of Townsend. See Bulletin No. 10 
on page 121 of this number of Gleanings 


FOR SALE—70 colonies Italian bees in good 
condition. All colonies guaranteed to be free 
from disease. R. S. Sheldon, New Smyrna, Box 
543, Florida. 

FOR SALE—Bright Italian queen, $1.00; 6, 
$5.00; 1-lb. package bees with queen, $3.00; 
2-lb. package with queen, $4.50. Powell Owen, 
Greenville, Ala. 

THAGARD’S ITALIAN QUEENS have stood 
the test. $1.00 each; 12, $10.00; 2-pound pack 
age, $4.00; 12 up. $3.80. The V. R. Thagard 
Co., Greenville, Ala 


BEFORE placing your order for bees and 
queen for 1924 delivery, write to us for spe 
cial prices on quantity lots. The Stapleton 
Apiaries, Colquitt, Ga. 


FOR SALE—10-frame shallow supers, in- 
cluding Hoffman style frames in flat at 75c if 
ordered before March 1. Sample same _ price. 
Postage added. FE. Gressman, Hamburg, N. Y 

LONESOME? Then get ‘‘A DATE WITH 
YOUR HONEY”"’ and enjoy the evening. HON 
E-NUT CHOCOLATES, $1.00 per pound post- 
paid. Chocolate beehives full of honey and 
nuts, 2 for 25¢ or $1.10 per dozen postpaid. 
Fairmount Apiaries, Schuylkill Haven, Penn. 


BEE CULTURE ii? 
FOR SALE—30 colonies of bees, all guar 
aunteed to be free from disease. J. Krieg, Shel 


byville, Mo 


PHELPS GOLDEN QUEENS will please you 
BEAUTIFUL, GENTLE and PROLIFIC, $2.00 
each; $18.00 a doz., 6 for $10.00. Ui Wes 
Phelps & Son, 3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


CERTIFIED ITALIAN BEES—150 full colo- 
nies of this fine strain of leather-colored stock 
will be sold as usual to make room for neces 
sary increase. Charles Stewart, Johnstown, 
Box 42, N. Y 


TWO young men want job with modern bee 
keepers. South preferred. One experienced with 
bees. one a mechanic. We want to get into 
the business. Esra P. Barkman, Hillsboro, R. 
F. D. No. 3, Kans. 


BUY Italian bees from shipper farthest 
north. Get hardy stock and save expressage. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 20 years’ experience. 
Three-frame nuclei and tested queen, $5.00; 
select tested, $6.00. Orders booked for spring 
delivery by S. G. Crocker, Jr., Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—68 colonies of bees in eight- 
frame hives and some empty hives These 
bees were perfectly healthy my last inspection 
and guaranteed free from disease. Haven't the 
time to take care of them. Will take $250 for 
the lot f. o. b. Write or come and look them 
over. Arnold Greenbaum, Plain City, R I 
No. 1, Box 13, Ohio 

FOR SALE—50 Root 


Excelsior 10-frame 


covers, Lewis double-wall 10-frame hives, 
painted, complete, $3.00 each; Root Jumbo 
size medium brood foundation in 25-lb. boxes 
$7.50; thin super foundation, 5-lb. boxes, 


$2.75; feeders, shallow extracting supers, etc.., 
at half price. C. O. D. 10 per cent with order. 
Write Wm. Gabriel, Scribner, Neb 


IF you can use untested queens in a whole 
sale way of, say 25 queens or more, be sure 
and get Townsend's prices before placing your 
order. State how many you will need and when 
lelivery is to be made, and I will then tell you 
just what can be done for you in the way 
of quality and price. Am making arrangement 
to furnish many hundred queens from some 
of our best breeders at a wholesale price that 
will surprise you. Write me at Loreauville 
La., ‘‘where the good queens come from.’’ E 
D. Townsend. 











PACKAGE BEES. 











Berry’s Queens and Package Bees 


INSURE HONEY CROPS AND THUS FULLEST SATISFACTION TO 
THE BUYER. SERVICE AND QUALITY OF GOODS BETTER THAN 
EVER BEFORE. BOOKING ORDERS NOW FOR QUEENS AND 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST. 


M. C. BERRY & COMPANY, Montgomery, Alabama, Box 697 







































RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
PRUNING SHEAR 


RHODES MFG. CO., 
328 8. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


"THE only 


pruner 
made that cuts 
from both sides of 
the limb and does not 
bruise the bark. Made in 
all styles and sizes. All 
shears delivered free 
to your door. 
Write for 
circular and 


prices. 
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FREE! ART PICTURES 


.» | Of Ideal ayy in Boautifut Nat- 
ural Colors atvle for fram 
7 | ing. Give ie ai ‘Poultry Tribune 
TRIBUNE | every ins » World’ s Great Pouttry Paper 
> ‘ uck Full of me oder nnn A -, as 
news b orem 


Setuie At vont pout i SPECIAL OFFER: 


Big Trial Issues 
5 1 Year 5c; 3 Years $1. = 25¢ 
stamps or vir av 


Poultry Tribune, Dpt. 19 Mount Morris, Ill. 


Package Bees 


VIGOROUS THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


ANINGS IN 






You will get them on date you expect 
them Two : nd package with untested 
queen, $5.2 or more at $3.00 each 
No disease walle arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Shipping starts he ril 15. Or 


der with 10 per cent 


R.S. KNIGHT 


R. F. D. 2. NEW ORLEANS, LA 


and date of shipping 


























PACKAGE BEES NUCLEI AND QUEENS. 
BRIGHT THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
April 15 and after. 


Two-pound package with ‘leet unt. queer 
$4.25 each. Five or more pkgs $4.00 each 
len or more pkey $3.75 each Twenty or 
more pkg $3.50 each. May 15 and after: 
One package or. one hundred 33.00 each. 
lerms ‘) per eent down. Write for guaran 
ee a on nuclei and queens 

SCOTT CROWVILLE, LOUISIANA 


Get the Best 


Pure 3-b ane Italian continuous honey 
flow fre March to ‘De saiaian with 29 
eur experience in rearing queen enabl mie 
to rear the best to be had Untested 1 
$1.2 6, 36.50 12 or more, $1.00 each. LO 
per cent book 


order 
H. D. MURRY. MAGNET, TEXAS. 


| CAN INTEREST YOU 


in your package bee and queen require 
ments for 1924. A eard will bring my 
circular and price list. 


R. V. STEARNS, Brady, Texas 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE. 
BANDED BEES FOR 1924. 


1 Untested Queen, $1.00; 1 Tested Queen, 
$1.50; 1 lb. package of bees, $2.00; 2-lb. pack 
age of bees, $3.00; 3-lb. package of bees, $4.50 
Nucleus, per frame, $1.50; 1 additional pound 
of bees with nucleus, $1.00. No disease, safe 
arrival guaranteed; bees inspected. 


J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 


New Catalog Ready 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Root’s Goods of High Quality. 


Three-ply foundation standard 
stock of supplies kept on hand for 
prompt shipments. Send us your 
inquiries and orders early for quick 
action. 

J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 
Montgomery County. High Hill, Mo. 
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(Contin 110.) 
actually seen that famed personage whos: 


ued from page 


existence was so much doubted by man 
a queen bee. 

After I found that ms bees had the 
queen, mis anxiety for them was relieve 
and | had no doubt that under my eat 
ful management they would vet con 
out all right. To make sure, I fed the: 
the honev IT had strained them out 
thinking it would be better for them 
take it back after thev were strong agar 
Of course, the frames had to be take 
out oecasionally to see that thev wer 
all right and to get an occasional glimpse 
of that mysterious queen obee more, 


PACKAGE BEES 
One Dollar a Pound 


QUEENS ONE DOLLAR ADDITIONAL 
3-Band and Leather-Colored. 


NUCLEI 


2FRAME STANDARD LANGSTROTH. . $3.00 
2-FRAME JUMBO LANGSTROTH 3.50 
3-FRAME STANDARD LANGSTROTH 3.50 
3-FRAME JUMBO LANGSTROTH 4.00 


Send for Circular. 


LOVEITT HONEY CO. 


602 N. 9th Ave. PHOENIX, ARIZ 


Root Quality Supplies 


East St. Louis, Il. 


0. G. RAWSON, 3208 Forest Place. 
Send for Catalog. 


Authorized Distributor for St. Louis district 
BEES AND QUEENS. 


CANDY FOR WINTER FEED 


If you were one of the lucky ones who used 
this candy last fall and winter you know 

worth. To those who have never used it we 
would suggest a trial. It is really a life insur 


ance for your bees. Send for circular and price 


H. H. JEPSON 


182 Friend Street BOSTON, 14 MASS 


MASON BEE SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
From 1897 to 1923 the Northeastern Branch of 
The A. I. Root Company 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE. 
Because—Only Root's Goods are sold 
It is a business with us—not a side line 
Kight mails daily—Two lines of railway 
If you have not received 1923 catalog send 
name at once. 


Practice in Patent Office and Court 

a ents Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root Co 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 

McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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TOth ANNUAL CATALOG) || Wit, S GUARANTEE 


: a ly means somethin 
ROSES of every description mare really a g 
. ‘we irantee on nurser ock wma 
and the finest of TREES, new idea—a safeguard to make sure of 
. - | what you buy. Woodlawn Nurseries are 
PLANTS and SHRUBS | not afraid to guarantee what they sell. 


| \Ve grow our own strongly-rooted, vit 

















orous-growing, he iv y-bearing treesand 
are listed in the new Storrs & Harrison plants and honestly Gl \R ANTEE 
italog. Full-colored hardy field-grown | them, The guarantce is plainly ee ed 
roses from 60 rich acres Sure to flow er on and is a part of every order b . 
n three months. All except the Cumiene Our nursery has been celebrated for way 
; > ar ri nae eentury for Fruit, Nut and Ornamental Trees 
ind Baby Ramblers are sent trimmed, ready apie Sl Re wes, Bushes, Perennial Plants of 
for planting honest worth 
Storrs & Harrison flower and vegetable We are introducers and have exclusive 
eeds, plants, shrubs, shade and fruit trees snleof the New Ohio Beauty Apple mney ot de 4 
ire selected for unusual vigor, color or pro = nt nb a seg blend a hin _* , onal 
lificacy. 1200 fertile acre on shores of | regular bearer. Also the Dr. We . 
Lake Erie provide everything your garden Beautiful, delicious, se 
lawn or orchard needs Get our new cata er, Extra hardy, A mor | 
before you make your choice, — ° 
We sell to vou direct —noe commission to 
post card brings it! 


avents—vyou get the benefit in lower prices 
Why take chances ‘ 


Smock? Sena Tero plete ustroted fA 
} pe be results and best sto it P 
Sonaene “es. Write to-da . itis FREE. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 70 years 


F WOODLAWN NUBSERIES 
BOX 501. PAINESVILLE. OHIO oan diene Anaeee 


Rochester, N. Y. ne 


| eeeooTREES. =00D SEEDS 
200 varieties. Also Grapes, ey, ng etc. Best rooted 


y; Grown From Select Stock 
$5 Crown! Better— 54 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied : 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS See ie ba 

, ® others. Extra lot free in all t 

$2. 50 Per 1000, and up. Our strong, healthy, oe ‘orders I fill. Big free cata- 4 
' treme = lous bez . ing plants eu ir anh ii big logue has over 700 pictures of 

‘rops of luscious berries. Best varietie ral inds om 

of guile. Many new varieties such po cotem. Bun vegetables and flowers. Send 
Special, Premier, Marvel and Cooper. The world’s your and neighbors’ addresses. 
| —— R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Il. 




















tock. Genuine. Chean. 2 sample Grape- Vines mailed for 20¢ 
Catalog free West Hill Nurseries, Inc., BoxG- Fredonia, N.Y 


greatest new Everbearing Strawberry CHAMPION. 
Fullline of Raspberries, Blackberriesand Asparagus. 
GLADIOLI~ROSES~ORNAMENTALS 


ge GUARANTEED TO LIVE 
Reduced at $30.00 per thousand Grape Plants | Pure-Bred Chicks, Low prices. Best laying 
rices. Beautiful new color catalog free, Write Today. | < 


kinds. Also, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese. Catalog 
BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 18, Bridgman, Mich. Free. Jas. W. Houck & Co., Box §3 Tiffin, O. 


Whitesbog Blueberries 


a new cultivated fruit that means big profits 








Delicious Whitesbog Blueberries are superior in every way to the wild 


ariety. Practically seedless. Average well over one-half inch in diameter 
Shipping qualities are excellent Each variety tested and named. 

Sell for approximately $11.00 to $13.00 per 32-quart crate wholesale. 
Land at Whitesbog is producing 100 bushels per acre. Plants are easy to 
ultivate, easy to pick, sturdy, long-lived. Early bee pasture. No spraying 

necessary Danger from spray poison is therefore eliminated 

\ttractive price offers to commercial growers. Send for new booklet 


WHITESBOG BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 
Headquarters for Pure-Bred Blueberry Plants 
Joseph J. White, Inc. Box X, Whitesbog, N. J. 
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‘| TALIAN BEES 


FOR APRIL DELIVERY. 














J 
Vigorous Three-bands or Goldens M« ey 
back if not entirely satisfied; you to be the 
judge Ll to 25 $1.00 each Clipped when re 
quested. No disease Honest service assured 
CRENSHAW COUNTY APIARY 
Rutledge, Alabama. U. S. A 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 
Ever since the first combless packages of 
| bees were shipped, the problem has been to 
OUR QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES | get a shipping package that will put them 
ARE MONEY MAKERS FOR YOU | through in satisfactory condition, and be easy 
to put in hives During the past year, co-op 
We are now booking orders for spring | erating with Mr. J. M Sarr of West Allis 
delivery, and e will be very glad to Wis.. we have evolved a package that is far 
d you our circular price list on re more satisfactory than any other in us¢ it 
juest Your rder placed with = us present Light weight, but very strong « 
meat that you will receive the wonder struction, saves express charges and means no 
ful reward from our bees that others | smashed or leaky packages It puts pract 
ire getting Read what our customers ally every package through in first class shape 
ay ubout them in extremes of heat and cold One 3-lb. st 
‘The pound packages came June 10 I box, filled with 4% Ibs. of bees as at 
and are good, strong colonies now. They | left here on June 9th, 1922, with temperat 
| made an average of 100 pounds extract | here 94 and arrived in perfect condition witi 
ed honey each.’" (Name on request.) temperature in Wisconsin of 60 This packag 
‘Your queens are just wonderful. On saves time and trouble for the buyer to har 
| a poor honey flow here this year my dle. No tearing to pieces to release bees and 
| pound packages gave me 150 pounds of queen, and fits i any standard single-story 
| extracted honey each I have never had hive with room for combs for bees. Empties 
pound packages do so well before, and automatically ind requires less than five ! 
I have had a lot sent up from the ites to put queen and package in hive. Sugar 
South.’’ (Name on request.) svrup used for feed. No danger of disease 
We guarantee safe arrival, prompt You may get as good bees and queens 
delivery ind entire satisfaction Write the Hummer strain, but you will not get be 
for descriptive price list ter. regardless of aaae ae prion Fair cour 
. | teous treatment to al anc yrompt shipment 
| Hayneville Apiary Co.. Hayneville. Ala. ova tine 15 a ee ae railway insur 
. | ! ing fast delive Send for cireular giving 
prices and Tots ils of our bees and queens 


Geo. A. Hummer & Sons. Prairie Point, Miss 


kK. ». TOWNSEND wishes to announce that 


PACKAGE BEES Land. December | willbe ‘his old address 


Northstar Michiga where the rownser 
2 AND 3 POUNDS Q ality * extrac ted honey is produce d and 

from December 1 te June 1 to his winter hom 
We do not claim that our Italian queens and it Loreauville La where the ‘‘good queens"' 
bees are the best, but we do claim that they come fron Always address Northstar. Michi 
are as good as any To prove our assertion ran f n need of honey For bees and 
rive them a test. Receive fresher bees, and save queens. always addr ss Loreauville. La Ad 
charg Cireular free dres ill complaints f any, to my private ad 


VAN 8 HONEY FARMS, HEBRON, INDIANA dre 

















You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the 
market price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies. 
Write for our terms and prices. 


p ’ 
Falcon 
SUPPLIES ---- QUEENS --- FOUNDATION 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Falconer, New York (near Jamestown) 
“Where the best beehives come from.” 


Ask for catalog. Booklet, “Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners,” free. 
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Townsend’s Bulletin No. 10 


The demand is so great for the SHAW ‘‘line 
bred’’ tested and breeding queens that it will 
take all that I will have to spare during the 
ore part of the season to supply this demand, 
so no untested queens will be offered for May 
or June delivery, and it now looks as if no 
advertising will be necessary to sell all the 
intested queens we can produce during the 
latter part of the summer. I quote for deliv 
ery beginning May Ist, SHAW ‘‘line bred’’ 
three-banded Italian queens for breeding pur 
poses as follows: 
XXXVery sel. for breeding purposes.$10.00 ea 
XXSelect for breeding purposes.... 9.00 ea. 
\ Very select tested. . Terre Tre Tt 3.00 ea 

Breeding queens will be mailed in large ex 


port cages If you buy one of the two first 
sted queens you will get the same grade of 
queen that I breed from. There is none bet 
ter. Remember that the SHAW strain of 


three-banded Italians have been ‘‘line bred 
for a third of a century, from queens imported 
1y themselves, and are an established strain of 
Italians 

Package Bees with Queens. 

I have again made arrangements with sev 
eral breeders to furnish package bees with 
queens for spring delivery By buying in large 
quantities, on a wholesale plan, I can offer 
very attractive prices on the different-sized 
packages. There are many who would like to 
buy package bees, if they were sure of a 
square deal My shippers will replace all 
dead packages at once upon receipt of a bad 
order report, signed by your express agent. If 


they fail to do this, I will see to it that you 
get the cost of the bees back in cash. No 
one could make a fairer offer and with this 
assurance, the most timid purchaser should 


not hesitate to buy. I buy all my bees of 
breeders who have NEVER had disease among 
their bees. They are shipped on a comb of 


sealed brood containing honey for their feed 
while in transit. With this package, good de- 
livery is almost assured. Many of our pack 
ages of bees that we have shipped during the 
last few years have stored one hundred and 
fifty pounds of surplus honey. I quote for 
spring delivery beginning April 20th: 


25 2-lb. pkgs. with untested queens for $92.50 
50 2-lb. pkgs. with untested queens for 172.50 
100 2-lb. pgs. with untested queens for 320.00 


25 3-lb. pkgs. with untested queens for 115.00 
50 3-lb. pkgs. with untested queens for 217.50 
100 Ib. pkgs. with untested queens for 410.00 
~ 4-Ib. } 
50 4-lb. 7 
100 4-lb. p 


5 gs. with untested queens for 137.50 
‘gs. with untested queens for 262.50 


*kgs. with untested queens for 500.00 


Send part payment on bees with order, bal 
ance when wanted shipped. 

Address with remittance E. D. Townsend, 
successor to J W. K. SHAW & CO Loreau 
ville, La. 


Note The sensation of the season promised 
in this Bulletin will be deferred until the 
June number of Gleanings on account of in 
sufficient time on my part to handle the extra 
work this will bring about E. D. T 










running gear. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any 





23 Eim Street, Quincy, NL 





Everything About 


Rhode Island Reds 


Send for Remarkable Free Book 
“Blue Ribbon Reds” —the latest 










book on the best all-purpose breed 
has twelve drawings illustrating 
type and fourteen illustrating color. 
Full page picture of Rhode Island 
Reds in natural colors, suitable for 
framing. Subjects treated are: 
An A-B-C Course in Judging Rhode Island Reds 
(in 5S lessons)—How Rhode Island Reds Origin- 
ated—Mating Rhode Island Reds for Color and 
Shape—How to Obtain Fast Growth and Large 
Size in Rhode Island Reds—How to Breed up an 
Ege Laying Strain—How to Cull Rhode Island 
Reds—How to Prepare Rhode Island Reds for the 
Show Room—Which Is the Correct Rhode Island 
Red Color—Disqualifications—Standard Weights 
—Feed ng Poultryat All Ages—Linebreeding— 
How to Treat Sick Fow!s—How to Get Rid of Lice 
and Mites—How to Build Poultry Houses and 
Equipment, and many others. Book given ab- 
solutely free with three-year subscription to 
Rhode Island Red Journal 2"! }°vr- 
World devoted exclusively to Rhode Island Reds. Tells 
how to make big money with them—how to buy, sell, 
get greatest pleasure, most profit—everything you 
want to know about Rhode Island Reds. Published 
monthly, $0c year—3 yrs. $1.00. Send dollar bil 
me and get ok FREE. 


HODE ISLAND RED JOURNAL 
Sas Democrat Bidg. Waverly, lowa 


i ieeeeniemeantn ~— 














Most Profitable chickens, 
Lg 64BREEDS ducks, turkeys and geese. 
® Choice, pure-bred northern rajsed. Fowls, 
eggs and incubators at low prices. Amert- 
ca's great poultry farm. At it 31 years. 
Valuable 100-page book and catalog free. 
=-R.F.NEUB BERT Co. ., Bx 884, Mankato, Minn 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


TaMIATILECTS ‘| Saved 20c a Rod,’ 
ACTORY DIRECT. says John J. McGill, De. 
’ fiance, Ohio. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100-page 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
- Gates, Posts and Parbed Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROS, Dept.21 © MUNCIE, IND. 


coupons, ax" TOMATO 
“Oveny 7 vas spear, tener fete tm ee 


our Northern Grown Live Seeds and Plants, 
es we will mail you 125 seeds of Condon's 


ant < 

and our Big 1924Garden 

\ and Farm Guide, 

) 192-Page teow telle pow. and what to 
) pliant. Pri y ower than ever. 

vin P POSTAL TODAY - 
CONDON BROS., Seedemen 


Rock River |< One Seed Fa 
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Box 90 CKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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This Ball Bearing 






‘Thorobred © 


TRAWBER 
2 Nb 


GIVE BIG CROPS 
and BIG PROFITS 


No matter whether you grow Strawberries 
forhome use or for mar ket—Ke llogg“*T horo- 
bred” Plants grown the “Kellogg Way” will 
produce more berries and make more money 
for you than anything else you can grow. 

Many Kellogg growers are making from $500 to $1200 
cash profit per acre, while others report a yield of 200 





Grist 
Mill 


PREPAID FOR ONLY 
8 memes 


F* ED oe ho pp r, turn the wheel, and | 


































enjoy aking your own wholesome whole to 300 quarts from their back-yard Kellogy gardens 
wheat or graham flour, old-fashioned corn | —and we can prove it 
meal, rye flour, chops and hominy, and (11) Our FREE BOOK Tells How 
bring down living cost. Best coffee and | | This wonderful strawberry book is 
spice grindet : If you have poultry, grind | AB pe ay - ~ 
your chicken feed, save feed money and | 


secrets for growing the big 


get more ecg crops of fancy berries that won 


Apache grinding plates of special mixture him fame and fortune. Tells 
iron made to give longest wear. Steel ball how youcan have strawberries 
bearings make it only a boy's job to run it. — ocak a Sovines Sof tae 
Send money or check today Satisfaction world’s greatest Standard and 
guaranteed For the present we can make | Everbearitg varieties W rite for 
prompt delivers So don’t delay. your copy NOW. It’s FREE! 


R. M. KELLOGG co. 


A. H. PATCH, Ine., Clarksville, Tenn. | 
ne larksville, Tenn Tene Ease, Wich. 


The Apache Grist Mill is companion to the 
Black Hawk Corn Sheller. famous for 35 
years for its ‘‘Can’t Wear Out” Guarantee. 














Roofing 


at Factory 
Prices 


#50,0006R APE-VINES 


66 varieties. Also Small Bruits, Trees,etc. Best rooted stock 
Genuine, Cheap ample vines mailed for 20e. Descriptive 
catalog free.West Hill Nurseries,Inc., Box C, Fredonia, N.Y 


rc MAGATINES 


| — 

“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
ated, Standing Seam, -ainted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, W illboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Save money—get 
better quality and lasting satisfaction. 


Edwards ‘‘Reo’’ Metal Shingles 


have great durability—many customers report 15 and 
20 years’ service.Guaranteed fire and lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 

Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. Wesell direct 
to vou and save you all 
in-between dealer’s 
yrofits Ask for Book 


o 


FOR ONLY 


Cll For One Year 


Woman’s World, (Monthty)) Our Price 
Good Stories, (Monthly) $] 00 





American Needlewoman, 
F se Month! ‘ 
TheFarmJournal,(Monthly)) pox 1 YEAR pe ee 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 342 ‘LOW PRICED GARAGES 

ADollar Bill will do, We take the risk Hire Prcot Stecl Gareuce. Set 

Send all orders to up any —— Send postal —-e 
sarage ook, showing styles 

WHITLOCK «nd COMPANY 

25 North Dearborn St. Chicago- 
























THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 


t 233-283 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. 


| Samples & | 
'|Roofing Book 





O A DISTINGUISHING FEATURE 
y of the Savings Deposit Bank Company is the fact that Savings draw 
O interest from the Ist of the month if deposit ire made on or before the 5th 
Wherever you live you can ep t in th ! it welcomes de 


posits BY MAIL 


BANKING 
BY 


MAIL aaa y- WAL Condo) tle) aa - 7 | Gt ol © atte 


A.T SPITZER PRES E.R. ROOT vice PRES E.B.SPITZER casreRr 
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Mayeux’s Three-Banded | 


Queens and Bees Stand 
for Themselves 


We have been breeding the same line of 
Three-banded for over 14 years. The large, 
thrifty kind. When you purchase a package 
from us you get the actual weight of bees 
and a nice frame of brood and honey, the 
natural food for bees in transit. Queens, if 
wanted, are introduced laying en route, a great 
advantage to the purchaser. 

Note our prices are very reasonable; so or- 
der now to get an early delivery. Will start 
shipping April 29. 

1 2-lb. on comb in a large roomy pkg. $3.15 
DP. Cee cbce.0dneUOean ee asahone ens 30.00 
Sf Neer er ere re ee 71.25 
50 2-lb. 137.70 
a rrr rer er ee ee 255.00 





BEE 


Achord’s Bees and Queens 
for 1924 


ORDER NOW FOR APRIL AND MAY DE- 
LIVERY AND RESERVE YOUR 
SHIPPING DATE. 


CULTURE 


123 


Prices April 15 to May 15th, Express Collect. 
2-lb. package with select untested queen.$ 4.50 
Five 2-lb. pkgs., select untested queens. 21.25 
Twenty-five 2-lb. pkgs., sel. unt queens.100.00 
3-lb. pkg. with select untested queen...$ 5.50 
Five 3-lb. pkgs., sel. untest. queens. . 26.25 
Twenty-five 3-lb. pkgs., sel. unt. queens.125.00 





QUEENS. . 
Select untested, $1.25 each; ten, $11.50; 
twenty-five, $25.00. Select tested queens, 
$2.00 each. 


OSCAR MAYEUX, HAMBURG, LOUISIANA. 





Additional pound of bees or frame of brood, 


penal each. 2-frame nuclei, same as 2-lb. pack TERMS: 20 per cent with order to secure re 
— served shipping date. Balance just before ship 
4 Quece I ares Thiree-banded, only. 1.00 ment. Safe arrival guaranteed. No bee disease 
Naas cance aaa ea te ofa as 9.50 in this district. Inspection certificate with 
PS OST eT rT Teer ee eT eee 23.7 — ohigment. : 
 tbetabtapetsatge seipsbscascoat aps 47.50 We have two of the largest, best equipped 
Ra he ark es Ae ee a eee 90 00 queen-rearing apiaries in the South, also 
Tages oastteat ey sag Pepe ctl oh genie afi ee oo . series of outyards of fine honey-producing 

We have only enough queens for the above three-banded Italian bees which we run exclu 
packages. We guarantee freedom of disease sively for package bees. We can give you the 
and safe delivery. very best in bees, queens and service. 


The Home of Good Queens 


W. D. Achord, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 





























oe 
1924 Nuclei With One Extra Pound Bees 1924 


We are now booking orders for 1924 delivery. After several years’ experience in 
shipping different sizes of nuclei and pound packages to nearly all parts of U. S. and 
Canada we have found the regular three-frame size with one extra pound of bees to be 


the correct size to insure the purchaser a surplus crop of honey, provided the bees are 
received before May 15. 

Over 1500 colonies will be operated for the sale of nuclei. Booking capacity 2000 nu- 
clei. For those who have become disappointed in results obtained from buying bees in 


package form, I would like to urge the 
with the extra pound of bees 


purchase of some of our large three-frame nuclei 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Bees are abso- 


lutely free from contagious diseases. Bees will be shipped on combs built from full 
sheets of foundation nearly all brood capped. Send for circular telling more about our 
nuclei. Terms. 20 per cent with order, to guarantee acceptance. Balance before shipment. 


$5.00 EACH 


3-FRAME NUCLEI OF ITALIAN BEES WITH QUEENS 


CE Se SE 6855 KTS ao Ode Ree h SAWS Oe Sb WES MRE OSS Wawa s oe 4.75 EACH 
OF ER rere eee ee ee ee 4.50 BACH 
i PS eich ahead ee CS TE Ae YS SCs WES Oe WOO SKS bee ake aS 4.25 EACH 
QUEENS, OO I We, ccs caeecnundnecteccacenenden 10.00 DOZ. 


Write for prices for carload lots of full colonies in ten-frame hives, delivered. 





‘*The bees arrived yesterday and they were the finest lot of bees I ever looked at. Not 
one comb broken.’ Dr. Chas. S. Chadwick, Jackson, Mich 

‘‘T am more than pleased with the 50 nuclei you sent me last year. Book my order 
for 50 more.’’—Robt. Hunter, St. Etienne de Beaucharnois, Quebec, Canada. 

‘*‘T am much pleased with your stock and have recommended your bees to a number 
of beekeepers.’’—-Otto W. Gall, Inspector of Apiaries, Binghamton, N. Y. 

**Some of the nuclei you sent me have made 80 pounds surplus already.’'—Maurice 
Geary, Ironwood, Mich. 

‘*The bees I received June Ist have made me nearly one super of surplus. The above 
speaks well for the extra bees.’’—Omar C. Curtis, Escanaba Nat'l Bank. Escanaba, Mich 





ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES. 


A. R. IRISH, Box 134, Savannah, Ga. 
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Total Cost, including Brooder Heater, $4.96 


“T have 200 little chicks which we raised with the 
Putnam Home-made Brooder, and they seem to be 
doing fine. I have not lost one yet,” writes Mrs. C 
W. Bennett, Fulton, N. Y. 


You can make a better brooder than you can buy. 
A 14-year old boy can do it in an hour with a saw 
and hammer. Your brooder complete with Putnam 


Putnam Brooder Brooder Heater need not cost you more than $4.96. 


Heater 
$4.75 postpaid This home-made brooder will care for from 25 to 60 
chicks. You can make as many brooders as your plant 
demands. Naturally chicks do better in small flocks. 

How to Order:—I sell the Putnam Brooder Heater only. The 
other materials you can secure at your dealer for less than 25c. 
The price of my Brooder Heater is $4.75. With every Brooder 
Heater I send easy-to-follow directions for making the Home- 
made Brooder. Your dealer should have the Putnam Brooder 
Heater in stock. Ask him forit. If he doesn't have it, send me 
$4.75, check or money order; I will ship you at once, postpaid. 
In eve please state your dealer’s name. 

TARANTEE:—I guarantee the Putnam Brooder Heater to 
give satisfaction or it may be returned in good order within 
thirty days, and the money paid for it will be refunded. 


| I. PUTNAM, Route 260-8 Elmira, New York 


yw ee } © 0} 
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Superior Italia one, ctme | 


rts 43 c 


cANNOUNCEMENT Bees & Queens = rah 


duced 20000 lbs. 
Full colonies, no cover or bottom, 
in car lots...........$7.00 each 
2-pound packages with queens. . 


ix . . » 
W. H. Laws has moved his queen $4.50 each; 10 or more, $4.00 each 


patrons to know that he has a 
better locality in which to produce 
queens, and that the supply and 
quality will be as good as ever pro 





| © lai in. 
rearing headquarters from Beeville Two frame nucle Aiggpnet Same price 
to Wharton, Texas, and wishes his | 3-frame nuclei with queen, $5.50 

| each; 10 or more...... $5.00 each 


Standard 10-fr. dove 


Cypress Bee a hive bodies, $70 
00. 


duced. 
uce Supplies white pine Hoffman 
Remember that LAWS’ TALK- | frames, $45.00 per 1000. 


selves, and their language is music Shallow extracting supers with 
to the ear of the honey producer. frames, $70.00 per 100. Give-away 
price on eight-frame bottoms and 
covers, aS good as can be had, for 
$40.00 per 100, on either. 
Let us quote you on what you 
need; we can save you money. 


W. H. LAWS The Stover Apiaries 


BOX 425, WHARTON, TEXAS. | Mayhew, Miss. 


Light three-band Italians only. 


Prices right. Circular on appli- 


ING QUEENS speak for them- | Shallow extracting, $32.00 per 1000. 
cation. } 
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Knight Pays the Transportation | 


Charges on Package Bees 


An item not to be ignored. Shipments | 
via parcel post. They go through quicker. 


100 nuclei, sent a party in Michigan last spring, averaged 263 pounds surplus honey 
More than 400 per cent profit. Will give you his name and address upon request. Noth 
ing but high-quality queens, breeders being selected for years from high honey-gath 
ering colonies, can produce such high averages. No one, expecting to receive it, would 


give a dime for a poor queen. 
PRICES TO JUNE 1. 





1-pound package, including select untested queen..........$3.25 
2-pound package, including select untested queen.......... 5.25 
3-pound package, including select untested queen ewees -. 6.25 | 
10 or more pac kages, either size.. -..25e¢ per package less } 
THREE-BANDED LEATHER- COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS. 
1 select (one grade) untested queen...... awe eaneed $ 1.25 | 
5 select (one grade) untested queens................200% 5.50 | 
10 select (one grade) untested queens......... Fas caeaadben 10.00 
Select tested queens, cach .....ccsecesserssese Trt, ae 


Safe arrival of bees and queens, pure mating and eee ag satisfaction guaranteed, Fur 
thermore, I make good my guarantee. 10 per cent cash books your order. Will ship on 
the day you name, having the bees, men and equipment to handle all orders promptly 
Should you find a queenless colony this spring send to me for a queen to save them 
I will not disappoint you. No disease 


JASPER KNIGHT, HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA. | 
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The Thrifty Kind 
will increase profits for you in 1924. 


1924 brings us to our thirty-second year as commercial queen-breeders For more 
than a quarter of a century we have been breeding up the quality of THRIFTINESS in 
Forehand’s Three-Bands. When you buy our bees and queens you buy the profits of our 
many years’ experience 

Place your order now for spring delivery. Only 10 per cent deposit required with order 
Our usual guarantee on all bees and queens. 

Parcel post and express shipments of package bees will be made from our apiaries during 


the season of 1924 
POUND BEES: Write us your requirements and we will quote you very attractive prices. 


QUEENS: Untested, 1 to 11, $1.00 each; 12 to 25, 85¢ each; 25 to 50, 80c each. Select 
Untested, 1 to 11, $1.25 each; 12 to 25, $1.00 each; 25 to 50, 90e each If interested 
we will gladly quote you our prices on large quantities 

For full information write for a copy of our latest booklet, ‘‘How to Increase Profits 


in 1924.’’ 


J. FOREHAND & SONS, Fort Deposit, Ala. 
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CHICAGO E88 Seavrce CHICAGO 


When you get ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES from the greatest shipping center in 
America you get SATISFACTION. You get a superior grade of goods in QUALITY and 
WORKMANSHIP. Trains leave Chicago daily with connection for your station. Write for 
our new 1924 catalog. Let us quote you on your wants 


A. I. ROOT CO. OF CHICAGO 


224-230 West Huron Street. Chicago, Illinois 









































NOT “Just Another Seed Catalog-BUT 


The Blue Book of 
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For more than seventy years the Livingston Seed Farms have 
specialized on vegetable, field and flower seeds of the very 
highest quality. Livingston’s Tomatoes are world fa- 
mous—the choice of leading market growers throughout 
America. Livingston's Lettuce, Radish, Bean, Beet, Spin- 
ach, Pepper, Muskmelon—all varieties of 


LIVINGSTONS 


TRUE-BLUE SEEDS 


are carefully tested for purity and vitality — absolutely dependable in every way. 

Write for Your Free Copy of This Valuable Book—Our 1924 Annual 
One of the finest gardening guides ever published is yours for the asking. Handsomely 
illustrated—and replete with truthful descriptions ol helpful cultural directions of the 
best—and only the best—vegetable, flower and field seeds. Contains 
offers of choicest collections at attractive prices. Whether you are going to plant many acres 
of tomatoes or other vegetables, or just a tiny bed of pansies, you will want this book 
of facts— issued by one of America’s most famous pioneer seed houses. Write postal 
—or mail coupon—today. 

THE LIVINGSTON, SEED CO. 

195 East Chestnut St. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Livingston Seed Co., 195 E. Chestnut St., Columbus, O. Vif 
l/ 


Gentlemen: Please send your free “Blue Book.” Mh 
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\ On Own Roots y 
Pot-grown rose oo n own ro« for every New (a le 
ensanywhe re ut any time. Ok it vorites of St 
\ and tew ir sorts ream 
i of e world’s productious, Are the hardiest, sturdiest, 
) 4 _ “Dingee Roses" known as the || freest blooming rose plants in 
: » best for 73 years. Safe delivery America. Grown on their own 
; fuaranteed anywhere ir U. 8. roots in the fertile soil of New 
29 ; Dy rite for a copy of Castle give you the benefit 
| S,\, ’ Our New Guide to Rose Culture’’ of a lifetime experience and 
for 1924, It's FREE. the most select list in America. Every desirable Rose 
i é yy Y Mastrates wonde rful **Dingee Roses’ ow cultivated in America is included in our immense 
@ in natural colors. It's more than a catalog stock—and the prices are right 
H . —it's the lifetime experience of the Oldest and » Our rose book for 1924 ROSES OF NEW CASTLE 
Hi! eading Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose tells you how to make rose growing a suecess Publishe?t 
jj and flower culture for the amateur. Offers 500 varieties Roses | und elabor ly printed in actual colors Send for your . 
} ont or J its, ~ bs and seec > and tells how to grow |} y ostal will do. Addre 7 
i : ‘ Established ‘850. 20 Greenhouses, copy to-d y ‘ a 
| THE DINGEE & CONARDC co. Boa 21 218, West Grove, Pa. || HELLER BROS. CO., 218 New Castle, Indiana 
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Quicker Easier, Better 


T° garden profitably, every experienced garden- 
er knowsthat he must keep the weeds out and 
the surface mulched to retain the moisture. 


Don't let this be slow, tiresome work. 


BARKER Weeder, Mulcher and Cultivator 


Many thousands of practical gardeners say the Barker is 


the finest machine ever built for garden work. “Best Weed 
Killer Ever Used.’ Makes a perfect mulch. Saves time and 
eliminates the hard labor. 


Push it like a lawn mower. Takes a swath 6,8, 10 or 12 inch- 
es wide (depending on size of machine). Eight blades 
revolving against the underground knife destroy the weeds 
and in the same oneration pulverize the clods and crusted 
surface into a level mulch that holds the moisture at the 
plantroots. Intensive cultivation. Cutsrunners, Has guards 
0 protect the leaves; also shovels for deeper cultivation. 
= can useit, and do more and better work than ten 
men with hoes. Whether you garden for the market or your 
Own use, you cannot afford to be without this machine. 


FREE BOOK. Let us send youthis book on gardening. Tells 
how to get the best results. Illustrates and describes the 
Barker, tells what leading garden men say about it, 
gives prices delivered, etc. A postcard to us brings it, 

or fill out the coupon and mail it today. - 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 220, David City, Nebr. Pf Box 





“x i sae i Is the Weeds 


Mulches Soil ~ 





BARKER 
MFG. CO., 
Box 220, 
David City, Nebr. 
Send me your FREE 
BOOK and Factory-to- 
User Offer. 
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SECTIONS 


THE FINEST AND WHITEST WE HAVE 
EVER HAD, AND WE HAVE HAD SOME 
MIGHTY FINE SECTIONS IN THE PAST. 
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Root Sections Are 
the Best 


MADE FROM NATIVE BASSWOOD. 
CLEAR WHITE LUMBER. 
LUMBER AIR-DRIED. 
)) TOUGHEST FIBER. 
\X/ HY: POLISHED BOTH SIDES. 

CLEAN-CUT V-GROOVE. | 

|] DOVETAILED CORNERS PERFECT. | 
FOLDS WITH SQUARE CORNERS. | 
LITTLE BREAKAGE. 





BEEKEEPER SAYS 
Middlebury, Vt., June 20, 1923. 
rhe A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
: Dear Sirs:—This year we ordered some 30,000 of your : | 
=: sections and it affords us great pleasure to say that I believe 
= they are the finest and most satisfactory lot of sections we : 
have ever used They were white and handsome and we set 
: them up without dampening in any way; they went together : 
without any erious breakage, perhaps two or three in a : 


: thousand J. E. CRANE, 








SEND FOR SAMPLE 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


| WEST SIDE STATION, MEDINA, OHIO | 


















































